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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Congress of Verona; comprising a Portion 
of Memoirs of his own Times. By M. de 
Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. 
Bentley. 
In former times and upon other occasions we 
have offered so many observations on the style, 
sentiments, and peculiarities, which mark all 
the writings of this celebrated author, that it 
would be a needless waste of time to go over the 
same ground again. There are in them all great 
beauties, and many things which we mislike. 
But, as regards the latter, we must repeat that 
it is a manifest error to apply English taste as 





productions. National differences and feelings 
require national allowances; and we might as 
reasonably try a Persian poet by Priscian, or a 
Cherokee by Lindley Murray, as endeavour to 
bend Parisian, Italian, or German literature to 
the genius of our own language and opinions. | 


a correct standard whereby to measure French | 





French empire, the Spaniards borrowed the|in Spain. If, by chance, I have been in the 
name of Sacred Batallion from the retreat of right when opposed to the majority, I may he 
Moscow. In like manner they copied the buf-| condemned, but the same condemnation will 
fooneries of the Marsellaise, the Sans Culottes, | apply to the events.” 

the sayings of Marat, and the diatribes of the) From this the outline of these volumes may 
Vieux Cordelier ; but always rendering actions! be gathered. About 250 pages in the first are 
more vile, and language more low. They} devoted to the Congress at Verona: the sequel 
created nothing, because they did not act on/ relates to the war in Spain, the merit of which, 
the impulse of the national genius. They!as a French object, our author claims for him- 
merely translated and acted our revolution on self, and supports his claim by many arguments 
the Spanish stage. Our heads without bodies,| and documents, in which he does not fail to 
and bodies without heads, viewed from a dis- accuse England of selfishness; and her states. 
tance, whence their horror could not be dis-| men, especially the Duke of Wellington, and 
cerned, at least presented by the symmetrical | even, in a certain degree, his own warm friend, 
arrangement of the vast ossuary an aspect of Mr. Canning,* of entertaining sinister views 
terrific grandeur. But in the Peninsula the/in all their negotiations, making the very 
picture was divested of that character. The abolition of the slave-trade,+ under the pre- 
Spaniards passed over two centuries at one! tence of philanthropy, a stepping-stone to the 
leap, in order to overtake our history; and!extension of British commerce and colonial 
they took their stand with Voltaire on the one aggrandisement. 

hand, and the Convention on the other. But| Such discussions, our readers are aware, are 


The most striking features, perhaps, in M. de/ the repressed ages returned, resumed their in- banished from our columns; and by way of 
Chateaubriand are an abundance of similes| fluence, and disturbed the order of things fleeing from them, as far as we can in the pre- 
and illustrations of his subject. from a vast | which violence had established. The Spanish sent instance, we shall, though much out of the 
store of miscellaneous reading. Memory and | nation was truly great in those times, when routine, leap at once to some interesting and 
Imagination combine to exhibit a great fer-|the people were independent, and the kings 'curions particulars which M. de C. records of 











tility, if not a great profundity of mind. Were | absolute. 
his ideas comic instead of serious, this would | and the monarch signed, I, the King, the two} 


When the nation said, Jf not, not, 


the late Emperor Alexander. 
** Though sincere, as a man, in matters which 


be the source of much of that species of wit complete liberties of the democracy of all, and directly concerned mankind, Alexander was art- 


which has been defined the association of dis- | 
tant ideas and dissimilar objects: | 


«« When, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 


As it is, it has sometimes a happy and im- 


pressive effect: at others, it looks as if it were| and matter of such meteoric brilliancies, we M4ing to Mr. 


the democracy of one, met without jostling, 
and addressed each other in their own proud 
language: this state of things never existed in 
any country except Spain.” 

Without commenting further on the manner 


* ««Mr. Canning ventured to make, in our behalf, a 
paltry, shameful excuse, saying that the French govern- 
ment was culpable, but that it was not right to confound 
me with that government: this was true in a very dif- 
ferent sense from that intended by the speaker. His 
Britannic majesty’s secretary for foreign affairs, in al- 
rougham’s speech, applied to us the 


* * Pp : it ° i i Moliére, whicl have alread 
brought in because it could be brought in; | will now, however, tell what the publication is, quate oe Fikou Moadiiot hove it oo, Geonge Dentin F 


and occasionally it is decidedly bad. For ex- 
ample, speaking of the discovery and conquest | 
of America, M. de C. says,— 

‘The Spaniard coveted the domination of 
the universe, but of the unpeopled universe. | 
He was content to reign over the desolate | 
world, like his God seated peacefully in the, 
solitude of eternity.” 

Two other brief passages will readily furnish 
the proof of our criticism. Speaking of mob 
insurrections and murders, M. de C. thus| 

B tum 

“ These executions were then deemed events | 
of imperishable memory: it was believed that | 
the spots which had witnessed them would for | 
ever endure, and transmit the recollection of , 
them to posterity. Where are Aletua and | 
Urso, in which the sons of Pompey were de- | 
feated, in quibus Pompei filii debellati sunt? 
No one knows: Strabo does not even record | 
the name of Pompey. Heroes of the mob and 
of the streets enjoy your evanescent triumph : | 
its recollection will not live as long as the 
blood-stained pavement of your city of a day! 
How many millions of men won with their 
lives the victories Arbela, Pharsalia, and Aus- 
terlitz? Of those millions of dead, how many 
survivein memory? Three: Alexander, Cesar, 
and Napoleon.” 

There is more of eloquence (after Cicero ?) 
than of reasoning in this; and what follows is 
equally picturesque and sounding, with little 
more of definite idea. The author is describing 
the Spanish revolution in 1822. 

“Continuing their plagiarisms from the 








and offer some specimens from it; one of the 


best of which will be the author’s delineation ®xPressed 


of the Spanish character, whose workings at 
this moment are so offensive to Humanity. In 
his Advertisement, he says,— 

“ The following work must not be con- 
founded with the Memoirs that are intended 
to appear only after my death. I now put 
forth that which I may utter while living; the 


rest will be revealed from the tomb. My lite- * 


rary life is pretty well known ; but I have hi- 
therto never alluded to my political career. I 
speak of it here for the first and last time; 
referring to my administration for the rest. 
* * © Thave used towards myself, while 
writing history, the impartiality of the his- 
torian. Should this work succeed, it will effect 
a revolution in the opinions held with regard 
to a memorable epoch in our annals, The 
task is irksome, and I ought, perhaps, not to 
reckon upon success. I have to contend with 
national vanity, which is ever reluctant to ad- 
mit that it has been mistaken. It would needs 
have us suppose that the Congress of Verona 
was unfavourable to the war; that the expe- 
dition against Spain was an undertaking re- 
quired by the interests of France; that the 
ordonnance from Andujar, however well sound- 
ing, was, when philosophically viewed, a po- 
litical error; in a word, we are required to 
believe the very contrary of what we once be- 
lieved. But the proofs are before us, and it is 
useless to deny the testimony of authentic do- 
cuments. I do not defend myself from the 
charge of being the principal author of the war 


1oted :—* Thou wouldst have it so, George Dandin |’ 
Our illustrious friend had, however, on many occasions, 
himself with indulgence and politeness con- 
cerning us, especially in his speech on the subject of the 
Literary Fund, during our embassy in London, in the 
letter which he sent to us at Verona, and in the other 
letters which will presently be laid before the reader.” 

+ ‘*In the importance which is attached to this great 
question, we cannot but admire the spirit of Christianity 
and its influence, past and present, in extending civilisa- 
tion; but, at the same time, what a singular degree of 
perseverance has been manifested by the cabinet of St. 
James’s to introduce at all congresses, amidst questions 

e most } ing, and interests the most urgent, this 
incidental and remote question of the abolition of the 
slave-trade. England feared that the traffic which she 
reluctantly renounced should fall into the hands of an- 
other nation: she wished to compel France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Holland, suddenly to change the system of 
their colonies, without considering whether those states 
had attained such a degree of moral preparation as would 
render it safe to grant liberty to the blacks, by aban- 
doning to the mercy of Providence the property and lives 
of the whites. That which England had done, other na- 
tions were called u to do, to the detriment of their 
navigation and their colonial possessions. Because Eng- 
land, who is mistress of the East and West Indies, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, Canada, and the 
islands in the Mediterranean, does not want St. Domingo 
and the Bermudas, for the sake of maintaining her fleets 
and her seamen, — we were required to cast into the sea, 
Pondicherri, the Isle of Bourbon, Cayenne, Martinique, 
and Guadaloupe,— we, who possess only those miserable 
and insulated points on the whole surface of the globe. 
The Marquess of Londonderry, the Duke of Wellington, 
the enemies of popular freedom in their own country ; 
Mr. Canning, the disciple of William Pitt, and the op- 
poser of parliamentary reform ; the Tories, who, for the 
space of thirty years, had been adverse to the measure 

roposed by Wilberforce, now became enthusiastic for 
the emancipation of the roes, whilst exerting all their 
efforts to shackle the liberty of the whites. Englishmen 
were sold for slaves in America as recently as the time of 
Cromwell. The secret of these inconsistencies is found 
in the private interests and the mercantile spirit of Eug- 
land. If these considerations be not porne in mind, we 
may incur the risk of being duped by this ardent, though 
late-coming, philanthropy. Philanthropy is the base coin 





of charity.” 
' 
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ful as a demi-Greek in what related to politics. | ander who originated the idea of the sacrifice | panied the emperor to the grave of his regretted 


At the very time when he was flattering Napo- 
leon, declaring war against the English, and 
pronouncing the attack on the fleet at Copen- 
hagen a signal act of brigandage, one of his 
officers proceeded to London to convey to the 
cabinet of St. James assurances of the czar’s 


admiration and approval. Accordingly, when | melodies of the old Greek church. Soldiers and | anxious to wind up their affairs with me, as if 


the two Russian ships of war, engaged in the 
blockade of Lisbon, were captured by the Eng- 
lish, they were speedily restored to the czar. 
Bonaparte imagined that he had deceived Alex- 
ander at Erfurth, and that he had intoxicated 
him with praise. One of the generals of the 
empire wrote the following :—‘ We have just 
now made the Emperor Alexander swallow a 
dose of opium ; and, whilst he is sleeping, we 
intend to employ ourselves elsewhere. * * * 
“In the eyes of Bonaparte, Alexander was 
then a mere fool; and he joined his chamber- 
lains and generals in laughing at him. He 
despised him because he supposed him to be 
sincere ; he admired him when he discovered his 
duplicity. ‘He is a Greek of the lower em- 
pire,’ said Napoleon, and we must be distrustful 
of him.’ At Erfurth, Napoleon acted with the 
bold hypocrisy of a victorious soldier ; Alexan- 
der dissembled like a conquered prince. Cun- 
ning was endeavouring to dupe falsehood: the 
policy of the west and the policy of the east were 
true to their characters. The son of Paul suc- 
ceeded, alternately by his alliance and his wars 
with Bonaparte, in uniting to his empire, Fin- 
land, Georgia, several districts of Persia, Bes- 
sarabia, and the kingdom of Poland. In 1813, 
the magnificence of the Russian army spread 
astonishment throughout Germany. In 1814, 
Alexander entered Paris ; and in 1815, he set 
in movement a second army, consisting of 
500,000 men, and 2000 pieces of artillery. 
Such was the power of theczar, to whom Napo- 
leon bequeathed Europe. M1 4 ”, 
‘The czar considered himself merely as an 
instrument in the hands of Providence, and he 
arrogated no merit to himself. Madame de 
Staél complimented him on the happiness which 
his subjects enjoyed in being governed by him, 
though deprived of a constitution. Alexander 
replied :—‘ I am merely a fortunate accident.’ 
A young man, in the streets of Paris, expressed 
his admiration of the emperor’s demeanor even 
to the humblest persons. ‘ Is it not the duty of 
sovereigns to behave so ?? was Alexander's an- 
swer. He declined residing in the Tuileries, 
recollecting that Tacantete baa been pleased to 
fix his quarters in the palaces of Vienna, Berlin, 
and Moscow. Looking up at the statue of 
Bonaparte on the column of the Place Vendome, 
he said : ‘ If I were elevated so high, I fear my 
head would be turned.’ When he visited the 
Tuileries, he was shewn the Salon de la Paix. 
‘ What use,” said he smiling, ‘had Bonaparte 
for such an apartment ?’ On the day of Louis 
XVIII.’s entrance into Paris, Alexander stood 
quietly at his window, without any mark of dis. 
tinction, and looked through the panes of glass to 
see the procession. Therewassometimesa grace- 
ful gallantry in his manner, which ingratiated 
him in the favour of the fair sex. When visit. 
ing a lunatic hospital, he asked one of the fe- 
male patients, whether there were many women 
in the establishment who had gone mad for love. 
* We have very few yet,’ replied the lunatic, 
“but it is to be feared that their numbers will 
be greatly augmented by your majesty’s visit to 
Paris.’ * * * * 


‘“‘ There was a proposition for changing the 
name of the bridge of Austerlitz: ‘ No,’ said 
Alexander, ‘it is enough that I have passed 
over the bridge with my army,’ It wag Alex- 


| on the Place Louis XV. An altar was raised on | daughter, and mingled her prayers with his, 
| the spot where once a scaffold stood. Seven Alexander now became quite absorbed by 
Muscovite priests performed the service for the thoughts of his own death, and was sometimes 
| dead, and the foreign troops, on their return seen on his knees in a churchyard during the 
| from a review, defiled before the altar. ‘Te night. When he set out on any journey, he 
Deum’ was chanted to one of the beautiful | was accustomed to say, ‘every year people seem 





| sovereigns knelt down to receive benediction. | they never expected to see me again.’ He often 
The memory of the French spectator involun- | said, ‘ I shall perish in some obscure corner; 
| tarily wandered back to 1793 and 1794, when | in a wood, in a ditch, or at a road side, and I 
even cattle refused to pass over the polluted shall soon be forgotten.’ On the day when he 
pavement, which emitted the odour of blood. j left his capital to set out on that tour which 
What hand had conducted to the expiatory | terminated his life, the tide of the Neva rose so 
ceremony those Tartars, many of whom in- high that it was feared it would overflow St. 
habited sheep-skin tents at the foot of the great | Petersburg. Alexander, from the upper win. 
wall of China? Such spectacles will never be dows of his palace, viewed the threatened dis. 
witnessed by the feeb!s generations succeeding aster with dismay. A cross, which the flood 
the present age. we ° bd had dislodged from its place in the churchyard, 

“ Alexander had had his foibles ; amidst those | was washed up in front of the palace, before the 
variable foibles there arose an attachment which |eyes of the imperial family. This moving 
endured upwards of eleven years. One of the | Calvary was regarded as a fatal presage. The 
emperor’s aides-de-camp, from being his inti- czar was observed to be affected beyond mea- 
mate confidant, became a favoured rival. By |sure on taking leave of his relations, prior to 





those singular vicissitudes which occur in ex- 
alted as well as in humble life, the favoured 
lover became a colleague of our embassy at 
Rome, and the faithless princess, whilst still in 
the bloom of her beauty, became an ermifaine 
of the Vallée-aux-Loups. She wore mourning 
for Alexander in those groves which were no 
longer a part of France, but which the French 
had planted in the days of their illusion, now 
vanished like hers. A daughter was the fruit 





of this connexion, which was long kept secret. 
Alexander was the more attached to this natural 
child, inasmuch as he had no legitimate off- 
spring. The young lady, who had been edu- 
cated in Paris, returned to St. Petersburg when 
she had nearly attained her sixteenth year. She | 
was about to married, with the sanction of her | 
imperial father, when she suddenly died. On 
the arrival of the nuptial dresses, which 
had been ordered from Paris, the young 
bride was no more. Alexander was on the pa- 
rade when he received intelligence of this me- 
lancholy death. He turned pale, and said,— 
‘I am punished.’ Alexander was an amiable 
man, and therefore he required an excuse to 
justify to himself his infidelity to the empress. 
He persuaded himself that she did not love him ; 
that she was cold and insensible, and incapable 
of affection ; that her husband’s errors did not 
render her unhappy; in short, by supposing 
her to be without love, he believed her to be 
without pain, and without jealousy. But this 
was a mistake. Elizabeth was passionately 
attached to Alexander; but a natural timidity 
and reserve inclined her to repress her feelings. 
She might have said with Manzoni’s ‘ Herman- 
garde :’ ‘ Thon wert mine, and I was silent in 
the security of my happiness. My chaste lips | 
could never have revealed all the transport of | 
my heart.’ Mortified by the infidelity of the} 
woman, from whom he deserved a better return, 
and deeply afflicted by the death of the child | 
who was the object of his tender affection, | 
Alexander manifested a disposition to live on| 
more social terms with the empress. When he | 
discovered that he was beloved by her, his re- | 





| his departure from St. Petersburg; and when 
he had proceeded to a little distance on his 
journey, he ordered his carriage to stop, and 
looked back on his natal city with evident 
emotion. , ed es * 

** Alexander breathed his last on the 13th of 
September, 1825. In his final moments, he 
ordered the blinds of his windows to be drawn 
up, and said, ‘ What a beautiful day!’ These 
were the last words he uttered.” 

These remarkable passages in the life of 
Alexander will be perused with interest ; nor, 
perhaps, with less, the account which Cha- 
teaubriand gives of the widow of Napoleon, 
whom he met at the congress of Verona. 

“ We (i.e., M.deC.) at first declined an 
invitation given us by the Duchess of Parma; 
but her highness pressed it, and we accepted it ; 
we found her in excellent spirits. The world 
had taken upon itself the task of remembering 
Napoleon, therefore Maria Louisa thought she 
need not trouble herself to think of him. We 
informed her that we had met her troops at Pla- 
centia, and remarked that she once possessed a 
much more numerous army. She replied, ‘I 
never think of that.” She made some observa. 
tions, which savoured of indifference, in re- 
ference to the king of Rome: she was then 
enceinte. Her court exhibited rather an anti- 
quated aspect, with the exception of M. Nei- 
perg, who was a'man of elegant manners. My 
visit presented only two singularities—namely, 
that I was dining with Maria Louisa, and that 
the widow of Napoleon wore a pair of bracelets 
made of the stone of Juliet’s sarcophagus. 
When crossing the Po, at Placentia, a single 
bark, newly painted, and bearing a sort of im- 
perial flag, arrested my attention. Two or 
three draguons in jackets and caps, such as 
are worn by the police, were on the bank of the 
river, watering their horses. We were enter- 
ing the states of Maria Louisa. This was all 
that rernained of the glory of the man who had 
melted the rocks of the Simplon, planted his 
standard in the capitals of Europe, and who 
raised up Italy after centuries of prostration. 


morse increased. Their first meeting, after | Napoleon revolutionised the world ; filled with 
their estrangement, took place at Carlsruhe in| his name the four quarters of the globe; sailed 
1814. In the same year, the imperial couple | beyond the seas of Europe ; soared to the skies, 
joined each other at’ Vienna. Religion com-|and fell and perished at the extremity of the 
pleted the task of repentance. But the health waves of the Atlantic:—the traveller crossing 
of Elizabeth began to decline just at the moment | the Po sees what we saw.” 

when she was most happy, and when her love} We now proceed to the Spanish character, 


for Alexander was increased by the admira-| to which we have already referred ; but must 
tion with which his glory inspired her. The} reserve the extracts till our next appearance, 
empress, who had never been a mother, accom- | and consider to be well worth attention. The 
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estimate of a man of the capacious mind and 
great experience of M.de Chateaubriand always 
demands our regards ; but on this subject, and 
at this time, few considerations can possess 
greater European importance. 


-_ - ——— 


+ 
Memoirs of the Life and Churacter-sf Henry V. 
as Prince of Wales and King of England. 

By the Rev. J. Endell Tyler, B.D. 2 vols. 

8vo. London, 1838. Bentley. 

Tue numerous biographies which have ap- 
peared of late we consider to be so many symp- 
toms of an improvement in the public taste —a 
growing preference of the sterling to the frothy 
and superficial. Our best novelists have ap- 
plied themselves to the production of really his- 
torical portraits, which, though they may not 
become so popular as their fictions, will cer- 
tainly be their best titles to the thanks of pos- 
terity. If the publishers could be fully per- 
suaded that the encouragement of healthy lite- 
rature would produce a similar appetite in the 
reading world, their conviction of the fact 
would be profitable, both to themselves and to 
the public, and we should have no dearth of 
valuable historical works. This must happen 
ere long: the resources of romancers we take 
to be all but exhausted ; and jokes, and jollities, 
and vulgarities, however ridiculous, racy, or 
novel, will have but a short reign. Folks will 
tire of grinning and holding their sides, as 
laughter is more exhausting than tears. 
to return to the subject of the present notice. 
The first volume only of Mr. Tyler’s work has 
reached us — quite enough, however, to shew 
the excellence of design and execution which 
he has brought to his task —and we are truly 
glad that it is our lot to notice his Life of 
Prince Henry, so soon after Lister’s admirable 
delineation of the Chancellor Clarendon. 

The reign of Henry the Fifth is one of the 
periods of English history on which it is me- 
lancholy to dwell; it is a picture of wars un- 
dertaken without any reasonable or urgent 
necessity, and prosecuted with a heedless waste 
of blood and treasure, without the attainment 
of any great or lasting advantage. The French 
provinces were always the bane of England ; 
they were the shadows for which our early 
monarchs threw away the substantial and last- 
ing benefits to be gained, both for themselves 
and their subjects, by the maintenance of 
peace, and the economical management of their 
revenues. It is nonsense to talk of the mutual 
antipathies of the two nations, or to suppose 
that the people of England had ever any other 
feeling on the score of these wars than dis- 
content. 

Long foreign expeditions could not fail to 
produce long and grievous taxes at home ; they 
interrupted the most profitable branches of 
commerce, and injured the revenue, by afford- 
ing room for contraband trade. owever 
dutiful might be the addresses of the citizens of 
London—and they gave the tone to the rest of 
the country ; however great their rejoicings at 
the news of battles won, towns captured, and 
provinces wasted, they are not to be taken as 
just indications of the general feeling on the 
subject. The merchants did not scruple to 
gtumble, while joining in a pageant, at the 
unusual number of aids to which they were 
required to contribute, and to complain of 
the numerous marts which the war had closed 
against their exports; and, as the nature of 
feudal warfare invariably rendered the scene 
of ita burning desert; the great exportations 
of grain for the support of the army raised 
the price at home, and bonfires, processions, 





pense a half-starved population for the mise- 
ries to which the half-witted policy and 
vain-glorious valour of their monarchs reduced 
them. It is very well to chat of the romance 
of chivalry, and to linger over the naive 
pages of Froissart ; but it is impossible to view 
the French wars of Edward the Third in any 
other light than that of wholesale murder ; or to 
consider the Black Prince as any thing better 
ithan a privileged hero, whose slaughter- 
‘house was a fertile country, supplied by the 
| bodies of its innocent and unoffending natives. 





| The same remark may be made upon the expe- 


prverved of Henry the Fifth; and, however 
'glorious and flattering may be the tale of the 
fields of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, par- 
ticularly the latter, jn which the struggle, from 
the relative condition and appearance of the 
two armies, may compared to a contest 
between a half-starved, diseased, shrunken 
** atomy,” and a robust man; still, he who 


consider the blood deluged upon the plains of 
France—the razed cities—the famine and 
despair of the wretched natives—the careless 
brutality of their invaders, and we need not 
ponder long to determine whether those bril- 
liant victories were not tarnished by preceding 
and subsequent events, and whether a titular 
kingdom and a shadowy crown were worth the 


|money and labour and lives recklessly wasted 
But | 


by Henry, and the governors of his son, in the 
vain attempt to obtain and preserve them. 

There is no certain evidence, beyond the 
assertions of chroniclers, to prove that Henry V. 
was born at Monmouth, but a wardrobe ac- 
count shews that his father resided at the 
castle of that place within the space of a year 
from the presumed date of Henry’s birth, the 
9th of August, 1387. Mr. Tyler has discussed 
the point with great minuteness, and adduces 
many isolated facts and traditions tending to 
confirm the general statement of early writers : 
from this portion of the volume we extract the 
following singular narrative :— 

*€ Of Monmouth Castle, the dwindling ruins 
are now very scanty ; and, in point of architec. 
ture, present nothing worthy of an antiquary’s 
research. They are washed by the streams of 
the Monnow, and are embosomed in dens 
and orchards, clothing the knoll on which they 
stand; the aspect of the southern walls, and 
the rocky character of the soil admirably adapt- 
ing them for the growth of the vine, and the 
ripening of its frnits. In the memory of some 
old inhabitants, who were not gathered to 
their fathers when the Author could first take 
an interest in such things, and who often 
amused his childhood with tales of former days, 
the remains of the Hall of Justice were still 
traceable within the narrowed pile; and the 
crumbling bench on which the justices of the 
circuit once sate, was often usurped by the boys 
in their mock trials of judge and jury. Some- 
what more than half a century ago, a gentle- 
man whose garden reached to one of the last 
remaining towers, had reason to be thankful 
for a marked interposition in his behalf of the 
protecting hand of Providence. He was en- 
joying himself on a summer’s evening in an 
alcove built under the shelter and shade of the 
castle, when a gust of wind blew out the candle 
by his side, just at the time when he felt dis- 
posed to relinquish and rekindle his pipe. He 
went, consequently, with the lantern in his 
hand towards his house, intending to renew 
his evening’s recreation; but he had searcely 
reached the door when the wall fell, burying 
his retreat, and the entire slope, with its 





looks for a moral in every thing, will do well to! 





and te deums, could not, and did not, recom-| shrubs, and flowers, and fruits, under one ma‘ 


of ruin.” 

The uncertainty attending the time and place 
of Henry’s birth extends over the entire period 
|of his childhood and youth. He is supposed 
|to have studied at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
under the tuition of Henry Beaufort, his pa- 
ternal uncle, then chancellor of the university ; 
but there are many difficulties respecting dates, 
which go far to contradict this statement. Dur- 
ing the unmerited banishment of his father, the 
Duke of Hereford, he remained in some sort a 
state prisoner, under close custody, in the hands 
of Richard II., who carried him with him in 
his expedition to Ireland in 1399. In that 
country Henry appears to have seen some ser- 
vice, and he there received the order of knight- 
hood from the hands of the king. A contem- 
porary writer present at the ceremony describes 
him, then in his twelfth year, as “‘ a handsome 
young bachelor ;”” and we have no better or 
more authentic description of his person. It 
is apparent that succeeding writers gave the 
rein to their imagination in sketching his por- 
trait. The sudden return of the Duke of Lan- 
caster from exile recalled King Richard to Eng- 
land, where that unfortunate prince arrived too 
late for aught but to crown the triumph of his 
rebel kinsman, and to pay the penalty of his 
weakness and arbitrary proceedings by the loss 
of his crown and an untimely death. That he 
entertained sanguine hopes of subduing his 
adversary is proved by the following passage, 
which is at the same time a striking comment 
upon the miserable short-sightedness and pre- 
sumption of humanity. 

‘“* Either before the Earl of Salisbury’s de- 
parture, or, as is the more probable, towards 
the last of those eighteen days through which 
afterwards, to the ruin of his cause, Richard 
wasted his time (the only time left him), in 
Ireland, he sent for Henry of Monmouth, and 
upbraided him with his father’s treason. Ot- 
terbourne minutely records the conversation 
which is said then to have passed between 
them. ‘ Henry, my child,’ said the king, ‘ see 
what your father has done tome. He has ac- 
tually invaded my land as an enemy, and, as if 
in regular warfare, has taken captive and put to 
death my liege subjects without mercy and pity. 
Indeed, child, for you individually 1 am very 
sorry; because, for this unhappy proceeding of 
your father, you must perhaps be deprived of 
your inheritance.” To whom Henry, though a 
boy, replied in no boyish manner, ‘ In truth, 
my gracious king and lord, I am sincerely 
grieved by these tidings; and, as I conceive, 
you are fully assured of my innocence in this 
proceeding of my father.’—‘ I know,’ replied 
the king, ‘ that the crime which your father 
has perpetrated does not attach at all to you ; 
and therefore I hold you excused of it alto- 
gether.’ ”’ 

From the date of this interview we hear 
nothing of Henry until the following October, 
when he was created prince of Wales, Ms father 
being now seated on the throne. We have no 
space to devote to the character of Henry IV. 
A careful examination of his career justifies us 
in asserting that Shakspere’s portraiture of him 
is very near the truth: he was crafty, subtle, 
brave, and active, but, at the same time, of a weak 
and worthless disposition. He found his throne 
no bed of roses— his kingdom the very furnace 
of rebellion and disorder from the beginning to 
the end of his reign. His transactions with those 
nobles, who had mainly contributed to his ele- 
vation, present a disgusting picture of possible 
want of faith on his , and of violated oaths 
on theirs. But nothing better could have been 
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anticipated; the new monarchy was too crafty 
to grant much to men who had tried their hand 
at king-making, and were already too mighty 
to be quiet subjects; while, on the other side, 
his once ardent supporters found themselves 
before long much in the predicament of the 
frogs when they had exchanged King Log for 
King Stork. With respect to the rebellion of 
the Percies, which threatened to be most fatal 
to Henry, we are inclined to attribute it to 
deeper causes than those suggested by Mr. 
Tyler, or Sir Harris Nicolas, whom he follows. 
There is indisputable evidence that the country 
was already much discontented— particularly 
the Londoners, so late the stanch adherents of 
Henry of Bolingbroke—and we are warranted 
in asserting that a strong party looked with 
some anxiety for the success of the rising, which 
ended so miserably on the “ sorry field of 
Shrewsbury.” The Welsh rebellion survived 
the fate of Hotspur for some years—a source 
of unceasing annoyance to the king, who was 
penniless, and a field of action for the Prince of 
Wales, whose exertions and valour would have 
quickly repressed it, had he been supplied with 
the commonest necessaries. His labours in the 
field and council were incessant, and scarcely 
need any exposition to prove that, during that 
period of his youth which Shakspere makes him 
spend in rioting and dissipation, he was wholly 
devoted to the honourable service of his father 
and country. Mr. Tyler has applied much 
careful analysis to this subject ; more, perhaps, 
than was absolutely necessary: but his vindi- 


cation of the prince is complete and conclusive. | bee 


We cannot do justice to it by a mere extract, 
and will therefore confine ourselves to a few of 
the remarks which precede this portion of his 
inquiry, and afford a fair sample of the sound 
and discriminating judgment which pervades 
the work. 

*¢ It is not because we would palliate Henry’s 
vices, if such there be on record, or disguise his 
fullies, or wish his irregularities to be forgotten 
in the vivid recollections of his conquests, that 
we would try ‘ our immortal bard’ by the test 
of rigid fact. We do so, because he is the 
authority on which the estimate of Henry’s 
character, as generally entertained, is mainly 
founded. Mr. Southey, indeed, is speaking 
only of his own boyhood when he says, ‘ I had 
learned all I knew of English history from 
Shakspere.’ But very many pass through life 
without laying aside or correcting those im- 
pressions which they caught at the first opening 
of their minds; and never have any other 
knowledge of the times of which his dramas 
speak, than what they have learned from his 
representations. The great Duke of Marl- 
borough is known to have confessed that all 
his acquaintance with English history was de- 
rived from Shakspere: whilst not unfrequently 
persons of literary pursuits, who have studied 
our histories for themselves, are to the last 
under the practical influence of their earliest 
associaflons : unknown to their own minds the 
poet is still their instructor and guide. And 
this influence Shakspere exercises over the his- 
torical literature of his country, though he was 
born more than one hundred and sixty years 
after the historical date of that scene in which 
he first speaks of the ‘ royal rake’s’ strayings 
and unthriftiness; and though many new 
sources, not of vague tradition, but of original 
and undoubted record, which were closed to 
him, have been opened to students of the pre- 
sent day. It has indeed been alleged that he 
might have had means of information no longer 


available by us; that manuscripts are forgotten, | % 


or lost, which bore testimony to Henry’s career 





of wantonness. But surely such a suggestion 
ae | renders it still more imperative to examine 
with strict and exact scrutiny into the poet’s 
descriptions. If these are at all countenanced 
by a coincidence with ascertained historical 
facts, we must admit them as evidence, second- 
ary indeed, but still the best within our reach. 
But if they prove to be wholly untenable when 
tested by facts, and irreconcileable with what 
history places beyond doubt, we have solid 
grounds of rejecting them as legitimate testi- 
monies. We must consider them either as the 
fascinating but aéry visions of a poet who lived 
after the intervention of more than a century 
and a half, or as inferences built by him on 
documents false and misleading.” 

With this we conclude for the present, bear- 
ing testimony to the author’s evident desire to 
be correct and impartial, and to the care with 
which he has consulted the best sources of in- 
formation, more particularly the legal records of 
the period of which he writes. In a future 
article we propose to consider the correctness of 
his estimate of Henry’s character, and to ex- 
amine those doubtful points which Mr. Tyler 
has argued in the Appendix, by the aid of such 
materials as are within our immediate reach. 
In the meantime, we strongly recommend the 
work to the attention of our readers. 





Ten Porms,—Batch the Tenth. 


ONE HUNDRED Poems have we reviewed in the Literary 
Gazette within the space of a few months: fifty, at least, we 
have thrown aside as altogether unworthy of notice; and 
out of the hundred mentioned, one opinion might have 
m safely upon the half of them, so much does 
**each match each.” We would not wantonly wound the 
feelings of any young aspirer to fame; for only toattempt a 
poetic work bespeaks a wish to cultivate the mind, and an 
ambition to excel in intellectualemployments. But, then, 
not one half of such ebullitions ought to meet the public 
eye. Almost every well-educated person can, in these 
days, make verses, and yet not one in ten thousand write 
poetry. It is a mistaken notion to think that a few 
smooth words moving on the ‘ railway of elegant rhyme,” 
and peggy Kane tolerably common sense, constitute 
real . We might as well write an order upon our 
‘ocer in rhyme, and contend, that because it 
ie proper feet, rhythm, and all the necessary externals 
with which the mighty bards clothed their undying 
thoughts, it was poetry. True try can and does exist 
without the aid of rhythm or art, but not all the study, 
and polish, and melody of versification, can render a com- 
mon prosy thought poetical. Izaak Walton gave utter- 
ance to 5 ae and that, too, in the most homely lan- 
uage. Washington Irving, also, scatters it as thickly over 
is prose, as daisies in the meadows in May. We could 
enumerate a score of writers who possess this gift to a vast 
extent; and, on the other hand, enumerate a treble 
number who record their thoughts in verse, and yet seldom 
give utterance to one true poetical thought. e are no 
stern critics, condemning — thing that does not reach 
to the standard of a Milton, a Byron, ora Moore ; we take 
up a book to read with an intention of discovering some 
beauty or other within its pages. We have no posadiee, 
no ill-feeling towards its author, for nineteen times out of 
twenty his very name is unknown to us, and we read 
onward and onward in the hopes of discovering something 
good at last. Great has been our disappointment (save in 
a few instances) of late, for most of the works have just 
been so provokingly correct, socoldly clever, so stored with 
prettinesses, and so abounding with just so much sense as 
not to provoke us to throw them into the fire, or call forth 
our severest criticism, that we have been, as it were, 
neutralised between the alkali and the acid. Praise we 
have bestowed on some perhaps even beyond their 
merits, so great was the relief from the wretched 
stuff which we had just before condemned —a sunbeam 
glinting through a day of gloom — and we involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ this is summer sunshine.” Then we grew 
wrothful; we found another author to be an ass; we 
saw the long ears poke out clearly and distinctly above 
his pages; our bowels of commiseration were closed; we 
oaned again under his lines; we writhed, and read, and 
nned his egotistical folly, consigning him and all those 
who had persuaded him to publish to those realms where 
wretched rhymesters read their works to each other, for 
ever, and ever, and ever,—an Inferno worse than Dante's. 
Still the works stepped forth ; the press emptied its nausea 
u our tables ; they came in cloth gilded and smelling 
of stupidity; there was a very sourness on the lines ; they 
had been licked into shape by some dolt whose organs of 
digestion were disordered : they become a worse abomina- 
tion than albums. Yet we were compelled to prey upon 
them; we had no other food: in vain we labelled them 
es ” or made known our own —— the 
ant still produced the same impure 
authors, 


»” or 
daring and the 
But we have done,— 


food, and idiots 





the vial of our wrath is emptied, and we again sally out 
in quest of adventures, amid the pile of books that now 
throw a shadow across our table, making it indeed 

«« dark [quere ?] with excessive light.” 

1. Sabbation; Honor Neale ; and other Poems, by R. C, 
Trench, Perpetual Curate of Curdridge Chapel, Hants, 
author of ‘* The Story of Justin Martyr.” 12mo. pp. 187, 
(London, Moxon.)—Notwithstanding the ill-humour just 
confessed, we must admit that this little volume poss 
merit of a much higher order than has of late fallen to 
our lot to notice. There is a beautiful quaintness in some 
of the lines, and a peculiar mode of expression, which 
shews that the author has drunk deeply of the well of 
ancient poetry, and become imbued with the true spirit 
of song; so much so, that we could almost fancy we were 

rusing the pages of old Quarles, or threading the pil- 
jared aisles with Herbert. In a word, it is on since 
that we could give such praise to any volume of poetry 
as the present. Honor Neale itself would do no dishonour 
to the muse of Wordsworth, while some of the sonnets 
are worthy of being named beside the very best which 
have appeared in modern times. Here is a gem, ona 
subject so hackneyed, that we are fairly startled by its 
beauty. Read it, and then read the volume ! 

** Toa Robin Redbreast singing in Winter. 
Oh! light of heart and wing, 
Light-hearted and light-winged, that dost cheer, 
With song of — note the waning year, 
Thou canst so blithely sing, 
That we must only chide our own dull heart, 
If in thy music we can bear no part, 
Thy haunts are winter-bare, 
The leaves in which thou didst so lately keep 
Are being trodden to miry heap; 
But thou art void of care, 
And singest not the less, or rather thou 
Hast kept thy best and boldest notes till now. 
Thou art so bold to sing 
Thy sweetest music in the saddest hour, 
Because thy trust is in the love and power, 
Which can bring back the spring,— 
Which can array the naked groves again, 
And paint with seasonable flowers the plain. 
But we are merely sad, 
When as for us this earthly life has shed 
The leaves that once arrayed it ; and, instead 
Of rich boughs, foliage-clad, 
A few bare sticks and twigs stand nakedly, 
Fronting against the cold and angry sky. 
Yet would we only see 
That hope and joy, the growth of lower earth, 
Fall from us, that another truer birth 
Of the same things may be;— 
That the new buds are travelling up behind, 
Though hid as yet beneath the naked rind ; 
We should not then resign 
All gladness, when spring promises depart, 
But ’mid our wintriest bareness should find heart 
To join our songs with thine, 
Strong to fulfil, in spirit and in voice, 
That hardest of all precepts—to rejoice.” 

Nor can we let the volume pass without further en- 
riching our pages with the following sonnet. 

** Our course is onward, onward into light : 
What though the darkness gathereth amain, 
Yet to return or tarry are vain? 

How tarry, when around us is thick night? 
Whither return ? what flower yet ever might, 
In days of gloom, and cold, and stormy rain, 
Enclose itself in its green bud again, 

Hiding from wrath of tempest out of sight? 
Courage—we travel through a darksome cave ; 
But still as nearer to the light we draw, 

Fresh gales will reach us from the upper air, 
And wholesome dews of heaven our foreheads lave, 
The darkness lighten more, till full of awe 
We stand in the open sunshine unaware.” 

2. Brendallah ; a Poem, by Thomas Eagles, author of 
«« Belvedder,” &c. 8vo. pp. 254, (London, Whittaker 
and Co.)—We me age our opinion of Mr. yy joetry 
some short time back, and we see no reason for altering 
our sentiment. Power he possesses, and that of no ordi- 

kind; but he is so slovenly in his versificatiou, so 
redundant of epithets, and so careless as to rhyme and 
rammar, that what would be really beautiful if carefully 
nished, is left scarcely readable. ‘Take, for instance, the 
third line of the opening stanza— 
«« The all-destroying crushing hand of time.” 
How very weak the second epithet renders the compound 
«* all-destroying ;” it is like knocking a man down with 
a bold blow, then giving him a fillip with your finger 
as a further triumph, instead of leaving him to recover 
himself, and walking away in dignity. We have really 
a respect for Mr. Eagles’s talents, and honestly believe 
that if he would bestow more pains in correcting his verses, 
he would produce something very superior to the com- 
mon run of modern poetry. There are passages in the 
present volume such as only a poet could write: and 
others again so bad, that we almost marvel how a person 
ing even moderate judgment could allow them to 
appear in print, Our advice is, try again; let it be a 
rter poem, finished with care, and we shall be greatly 
disappointed if we cannot transfer a partion of it into our 


ee A Legend of the Puritans, §¢., by Susan Fisher. 
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12mo. pp. 90. (London, Simpkin and Marshall; Birming- 
ham, Wrightson and Co.)—We never could write a severe 
critique on a lady’s poetry ; a man, if he makes a fool of 
himself either in verse or prose, we could cudgel from 
Whitechapel to Knightsbridge without feeling the slightest 
remorse; but to be severe to one of the gentle sex was 
never in our nature. We fear that, after all our boasted 
severity, we have given more encouragement to paper- 
makers, printers, and publishers, than all our contem- 
raries. But we will ‘* screw our courage to the stick- 
ing-place,” some day or other, and kill a t a-week to 
make amends for our past tenderness. e shall copy 
an extract, itself extracted from a letter of Mr. James 
Montgomery's, purporting to be his —- of the present 
work. ‘* The volume is full of;sterling excellence, and 
evinces talent, taste, right feelink, and pure principle, in 
every e; her poems are worthy of the appellation.” 
Such is the opinion of the celebrated Sheffield poet, and 
with it we cordially agree. As the'work has been written 
during several years of suffering, the reader will discover 
many traits of patience, and a calm resignation under such 
dispensations, such as only a woman could bear without 
murmuring. The design of the work, indeed, is to shew 
the influence of poetry and religion on the female cha- 
racter, and it is done with considerable skill and taste. 

4. The Deluge and other Poems, by Mary Ann Carter. 
8vo. pp. 136. (London, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 
We really wish that the task of noticing these two poems 
had fallen to oneof thesweet sex, for there are divers little 
faults that ought to be treated moppishly, and in such a 
way as they assail each other for wearing a ‘* fright of a 
cap,” or having the gown cut ‘ after so horrrid a pattern,” 
It is useless calling on the spirits, like Lady Macbeth, to 
« unsex us ;” for the spirits, mingling their potions with 
«our milk of human kindness,” would only make it 
rum and milk after all. Well, Mary Ann Carter, we 
have read thy volume; and had thy name been Bill, 
Dick, or Bob, instead of Mary Ann, why, we should have 
handled thee just as scape-grace dogs are handled at 
school. But what he living could have given utterance 
to such tender thoughts as are here and there to be found 
in thy volume? they are so lady-like, so kind, so affec- 
tionate, that we admire thy heart, almost more than th 
talents, and could half love thee For giving birth to suc’ 
thoughts, for awakening such gentle emotions ; but thou 
shouldst not whisper them in poetry. Then, there is thy 
«*Amy Robsart,” into which thou hast poured the kind 
feelings of the woman. Would that thy whole volume 
had been filled with similar things. Let the Deluge and 
the Resurrection rest; leave them to stronger minds. 
We can read thy verses to ‘** Mary, Queen of Scots,” &c. ; 
thou art ‘*a very woman,” and thy sigh, and tear, and 
heart-felt sympathy, is more readily awakened than the 
greater power at which thou aimest. Thy thunderbolts 
are launched by a dove, thy rain-torrents are April 
 ~ \iie, a good bird, and aim not at the eagle’s 

ight. 
¢ Poems, by John Scholes, author of ‘* The Bridal of 
Naworth,” &c. 12mo. pp. 146. (London, Sherwood 
and Co.) — We like the present volume much better than 
we did the author’s first publication. He his here tried 
his hand at a variety of subjects, in almost every metre; 
and, in neatly every instance, has acquitted hi:nself ably. 
The ‘“* Wanderer” contains several beautiful ‘houghts, 
and recalls that spirit of soft roe to the heart which 
is so deeply diffused throughout Goldsmith's ‘* ‘I raveller.” 
There is no attempt at greatness in the work; nearly all 
through the volume there reigns a playful prettiness, out 
of which occasionally springs some startling thought 
which rivets for a moment both eye and heart, and 
makes us feel the author’s power. It contains, also, very 
many faults, which can only have been committed by 
sheer carelessness, as if the first word that offered itself 
for a rhyme was accepted, without any regard to the 
Strength of the matter. When we read how carefully 
such men as Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, and even Byron, 
corrected their works before they were published, surely 
it cannot be too much to require a young author to fol- 
low the same plan, if he is bent upon saving his work, or 
even upon only giving to it a longer existence than that 
which is the lot of poetry in the present day. We trust 
that our advice will not be thrown away upon Mr. 
Scholes, for we are certain that he possesses the true 
feeling of poetry. 

6. The Victim, a Tale of the ‘* Lake of the Four Cantons,” 
by the Author of ‘*A Traveller’s Thoughts.” 12mo. 
Ppp. 68. (London, Longman and Co.)—This is one of 
those clever poems on which we can neither bestow much 

raise nor censure. It Jacks neither power nor interest, 
or the incidents are occasionally vivid; but they gain 
nothing by wong | put into verse. We give the followin 
specimen from the opening just to shew how tame an 
hackneyed are the thoughts in many instances :— 


“* Here Virtue formed in Beauty’s mould, 
A second Eve, as once of old, 
Sent like an angel from above, 
To light an Eden with her love. 
Such Constance was—her woman’s breast 
Was Love's own dear familiar nest, 
So soft he found it, and so warm, 
It had for him a double charm.” 


Assuredly this is such rhyming as one might manage 
when asleep: such as ‘Tom Brown has prophesied shall 
win the under-mentioned immortality :— 


** In t’other world expect hard blows, 

No tears can —— thy stains out; 
Shakspere will pull thee by the nose, 

And Milton kick thy brains out.” 








7. Edith, a Tale of the Azores, and other Poems. 12mo. 
pp. 211. 
and Sons; Glasgow, Smith and Son.) What we have 
said of the preceding poem may be justly applied to the 
present. Here is the opening of Kdith :— 

** Far in the west, amid the sea, 
Where boundless are the waves, and free.” 


Here is a portion of a poem, entitled ‘* Nathan and 


David :” we will give it in the form of prose, then put it 


in the author’s ship-shape. 

** But the poor man had only one little ewe lamb; 
that he had bought and nourished up, as he had done his 
children; it had always got its food with them, and used 
to sup its daily drink from their own cup.” 

This is very good matter-of-fact prose; and we strongly 


suspect was written in that form until the author mea-| 


sured it out into feet, but so bunioned, that they can 
scarcely hobble along. Here, then, it is in poetry:— 


** But the poor man had only one 
Little ewe lamb—that he had bought 
And nourished up, as he had done 
His children—it had always got 
Its food with them, and used to sup 
Its daily drink from their own cup. 
ad * . . 
The poor man loved it—for it lay 
In his own bosom, meek and mild, 
As it had been another child, 
And unto him it was indeed 
As any daughter of his heart.” 

Is not such stuff enough to make us forswear opening 
another volume of poetry while we live? 

8. The Incarnate One. 12mo. pp. 127. (London, Ward.) — 
The author begs, in his preface, that should any part of 
his poem ‘‘ unfortunately awaken in the reader the recol- 
lection of our great epic (Milton), it is hoped that he will 
regard the ci ance as a i infelicity for the 
writer.” We beg to assure him that he may rest easy on 
this matter; and, for our own parts, honourably acquit 
him of ‘* awakening any unfortunate recollections” of 
Milton. We went very comfortably over his pages, ‘* No 
harsh thunder grated upon our ears.” Not a leaf rustled 
in the ‘* vale of Vallambrosa.” 


** No one 
Sat apart upon a hill retired 
To sing their deeds by battle doomed.” 


But, although the author does not remind us of Milton, 
we must admit that there are many very beautiful pas- 
es in his volume, very far superior to the generality of 





religious poems— parts that would lose nothing if mea- | 


sured beside the powerful passages of Young. We can- 

not link his name with Milton’s, but, we hesitate not to 

pronounce the present work one of the best of the reli- 
ious class of modern poems. 

9. The Death of Leyland’s African Bloodhound, by William 
Dearden, author of the ‘‘ Star-Seer.” 4to. pp. 52. (Lon- 
don, Longman.) — Why the above title was given to the 

resent poem we are almost at a loss to discover; for all 
that strictly bears upon it is given in three or four pages. 
However, 
that, 7 a master-hand, something far more interesting 
might have been made of the subject. The description 
of the bee, in the opening of the poem, is very laboured, 
and the thought very old; but why call the bee ‘‘a 
blithe courie,”” when he is the most heavy-headed tram- 
pler of the flowers, and goes blundering along with almost 
as much awkwardness as the beetle? e do not like the 

oem altogether, but must admit that there are several 
utiful pa: es strewn here and there; such, for in- 
stance, is the following : — 


«Lo! the sun, 
In blazing splendour, like a god reclined 
Beneath a rosy awning fringed with gold, 
Upon a couch o’erlaid with brede of Tyre, 
Rests on the heath’s far verge, and looks aslant 
O’er the wild waste.” 


After all, Mr. Dearden is an author of promise, one 
of those in whom we shall feel disappointed if he does 
not one day or other produce something superior to the 
present work. 

10. The Cry of the Poor. Pp. 68.—We marvel that 
this clever little poem has not made some stir amid the 
late outcry against the new poor-laws; it is really a mas- 
terly production, and contains several vivid passages such 
as no One can peruse unmoved. Here is a description 
which does anything but make the mouth water, and 
with which we conclude our batch of poeins, 


«‘ The bread, the cheese, with the exactest care, 
Weighed out by ounces balanced to a hair; 
’Tis true, but little of such bread, such cheese, 
The most voracious hunger will appease, — 
Yet is not this unsavoury food the whole? 
Shade of old Elwes ! — there’s another dole ; 
A compound hot, with such nice skill prepared — 
Keeping economy in chief regard — 
That had Sangrado’s patients owned the choice 
’Twixt this and his prescription, with one voice 
They all had cried, ‘the meal why waste ye thus? 
The fluid unadulterate for us !’ 
Well, surely this is all the * bill of fare ;’ 
What further would fastidious paupers share ? 
Oh, no! those careful guardians of the poor 
Provide, in their excess of bounty, more: 
Paupers, rejoice! one day in every seven 
To you a further largess shall be given, 


(London, Pickering; Edinburgh, Blackwood | 


we must not murmur at this, although we think | 


Six days bread, cheese, and gruel, be your lot, 
But on the seventh, lo! the boiling pot 

Exhales in curling wreaths its fragrant steam, 
Big with the three great mag ’ skill sur . 
That can, from what ye know not, for your use 
Soup, if not savoury, hot at least, produce; 
Soup, that if yet old Elwes had been spared 

‘To taste, e’en he would surely have declared, 

* Here’s no superfluous flesh, no waste in this —~ 
Saving the fire —right ~ — it is!’ 

Let envious cooks, if they have skill, disclose 
Th’ ingredients that this meagre dish compose ; 
What fitting for this purpose hath been slain ? 
For this, what spices brought across the main ? 
An ounce of bacon, or a candle end, 

They'll find, at last, the best solution lend,” 








| The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: a New 
Translation. By E. W. Lane, author of 
the ** Modern Egyptians.” Illustrated with 
many hundred Woodcuts, after W. Harvey. 
Parts I.and ITI. 8vo. London, 1838. Knight. 
| Turs work, when completed, will form three 
|fine royal octavo volumes; and, if we may 
| judge from the specimens before us, will be, at 
once, very handsomely illustrated by the arts, 
|and very valuably enriched by the editor with 
| notes, explanatory of Oriental, and especially of 
| Arabian Sister, literature, customs, manners, 
| and superstitions. 

| We have heard it objected to Mr. Lane, in 
this production, that he has embarrassed it 
| with troublesome difficulties, by the restoration 
‘of proper names, titles, and eastern maxims, 
| phrases, poetry, and even words, to their true 
orthography and literal meaning. This is an 
objection common to every publication relating 
to Asia, which it has been our lot to read: 
and, no doubt, the clashing and confusion aris- 
ing out of the want of certain rules in this 
respect, has been (though apparently and com- 
paratively unimportant, so long as the reader 
knew what was meant) one of the chief causes 
why this class of authorship has been neglected. 
The world, particularly the English world, is 
so busy that it will not be at the pains to 
understand any thing not readily intelligible 
and perfectly obvious. 

But, as regards the present translation, the 
slight inconveniency complained of vanishes as 
you proceed. What was a little strange in 
Part I. becomes familiar in Part II.; and we 
will answer for it, that, in six months, we shall 
find Kur-ain, Muslim, Jinn, Khalif or Kha- 
leefeh, Wezeer, Deevin, Fakhr, Barmekees, 
and Haroon-er-Rasheed, &c., as easy as Coran 
or Alcoran, Mussulmans or Moslem, Genii, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| Caliph, Vizier, Divan, Fakir, Barmecides, and 
| Haroun-el-Raschid, &c. 
| not so, the argument would be a very bad one, 
| for it would be in favour of the perpetuation of 
lerror—an argument that, having acquired 


And, even were it 


jbetter information, and knowing what was 
|right, we should not adopt it, we think will 
hardly be maintained ; and, for ourselves, can 
only express our obligation to Mr. Lane for 
|what he has done, and our hope that his 
{example may lead to something like a general 
|rule and standard in our literary intercourse 
with Persian, Arab, and other Asiatic works. 
Having offered these few introductory re- 
marks, we have to state, that these two Parts 
carry us into the ninth night, and are curiously 
noted. Some of the information may impair 
the wonders of romance; but we are well satis- 
fied to have intelligence and truth instead of ab- 
surdities and impossibilities ; and we will vouch 
that there is quite enough of the marvellous 
remaining to gratify the most imaginative. 
Leaving any observations upon the variations 
of the Tales from the common version, any 
comparison of their genuine nature and sim~ 
plicity with the ornamented and altered forms 
in which we bave been accustomed to them, 
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————— ————— _ 
till the edition is further advanced, we shall 
conclude this notice with a selection from Mr. 
Lane’s ennotations, which will afford some idea 
of their great value and interest. 

For general information :— 

«« The confession of the Muslim's faith is briefly made 
in thése words :—‘ There is no deity but God : Moham- 
mad is God’s apostle ;'—which imply a belief and ob- 
thing that Mohammad taught to be the 


servance of ev 
word or will of God, In the opinion of those who are 
commonly and termed ‘ Sunnees’ (the 


called orthodox, 

only class whom we have to consider ; for they are Sunnee 
tenets and Arab manners which are described in this work 
in almost every case, wherever the scene is laid), the 
Mohammadan code is founded upon the Kur-an, the 
Traditions of the Prophet, the concordance of his prin- 
cipal early disciples, and the decisions which have 
framed from analogy or comparison, This class consists 
of four sects, Hanafees, Shafe'ees, Malikees, and Hambe- 
lees; so called after the names of their respective founders. 
The other sects, who are called ‘ Shee’ees’ (an appellation 
particularly given to the Persian sect, but also used to 
oy generally all who are not a are y= 

co copenees Sars pee in the same t as 
those who do not profess El-Islam 7A the Mohammadan 
faith); that is, as destined to eternal or severe punish- 
ment.” 


** On the Title and Office of Wezeer.—Wezeer is an 
Arabic word, and is = sae yey by the Arabs as I have 
written it; but the Turks and Persians pronounce the 
first letter V.—There are three opinions respecting the 
etymology of this word. Some derive it from * wizr’ (a 
buedeujs boousse the wezeer bears the burdens of the 
king; others from ‘ wezer’ (a refuge), because the king 
has recourse to the counsels of wezeer, and his knowledge 
and prudence; others, again, from ‘ azr’ (back, or 
strength), because the king is strengthened by his wezeer, 
as the human frame is by the back. The proper and 
chief duties of a weezer are explained by the above, and 
bya oe RY the prophet :—* Whosoever is in authority 
over Muslims, if God would prosper him, he giveth him 
a virtuous wezeer, who, when he forgetteth ry re- 
mindeth him, and when he remembereth, assisteth him ; 
but ifhe would do otherwise, he giveth him an evil weezer, 
who, when he — doth not remind him, and when 

h not assist him.’ The post of weezer 

was the highest that was held by an officer of the pen, 
the person who —— it was properly the next to 

the sultan; but the Turkish sultans of Egypt made the 
office of n&fb (or viceroy) to have the pre-eminence. 
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opecting, om in several Arabic works; and I shall here 
re angels. "The Musiime, in general velieve in 
. ve 


ii, who are 
The first 


an” (; , 
insee’). Some hold that the devils (sheytans) 
are of a species distinct from angels and jinn; but the 
more mm | opinion, and that which rests on the 
highest auc Ti ee that they are rebellious jinn. ‘ It 
is believed,’ says El-K » * that the angels are of a 
simple substance, endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason; and that the difference between them and the 
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y di 
th commanded them, but do what they are 
Their food is the celebrating of his alery ; 
of his holiness ; their con- 

» whose name be 


described as having the tes. 
pyres ek Jetiaae » or Jibreel (or Gabriel), the 1 
of ions; Meekaeel, or Meekal (or Michael), the 
tron of the Israelites; ’Azraeel, the of death ; and 

srafeel the angel i 
end of the world : one 


twice, or as some say thrice, at 
blast is to kill all living creatures (himself included) ; 


another, forty after (he being for this 
pose, with and Meekaeel), will the dead. 
These are also called apos They 


= inferior in dignity to amen 
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added, are the most ‘ul; and the jan are transformed 
jinn; like as certain apes and swine were transformed 
men.—It must, however, be remarked here, that the terms 
jinn and jan are generally used indiscriminately, as names 
of the whole species (including the other orders above- 
mentioned), whether good or bad ; and that the former 
term is the more common. Also, that ‘sheytan’ is com- 
monly used to signify any evil jinnee. An ’efreet is a 
powerful evil jinnee: a marid, an evil jinnee of the most 
powerful class. The jinn (but, =" speaking, evil 
ones) are called by the Persians ‘ deevs ;’ the most power- 
ful evil jinn, ‘narahs’ (which signifies ‘males,’ though 
they are said to be males and females; the jinn, 
_ ; though this term is commonly applied to fe- 
males. * bd bd 

** It is said that God created the jan [or jinn] two thou- 
sand years before Adam [or, according to some writers, 
much earlier; and that t are believers and infidels 


and every sect among them, as among men. Some say | been 


that a prophet, named Yoosuf, was sent to the jinn: 
others, that they had only preachers, or admonishers: 
others, again, that seventy apostles were sent, before | 
Mohammad, to jinn and men conjointly. It is ly | 
believed that the preeadamite jinn were governed by forty | 
(or, according to some, seventy-two) Kings, to each of 
whom the Arab writers give the name of Suleyman (or 
Solomon); and that they derive their appellation from 
the last of these, who was called Jan Ibn Jan, and who, 
some say, built the pyramids of Egypt. The following 
account of the — jinn is given by El-Kazweenee. | 
‘ Itis related in histories, that araceof jinn, in ancient times, 
before the creation of Adam, inhabited the earth, and co- 
vered it, the land and the sea, and the plains and the moun- 
tains; and the favours of God were multiplied upon them ; 
and they had government, and prop! , and religion, and 
law ; but they transgressed and , and opposed their 
prophets, made wickedness to abound in the earth; 
ted, sent against them 
ook possession of the earth, and 
drove away the jinn to the regions of the islands, and made 
many of prisoners; and of those who were made 
prisoners was ’Azazeel [afterwards called Iblees, from his 
despair}; and a slaughter was made them. At that 
time, ’Azdzeel was young : he grew up among the angels 
and, probably, for that reason was called one of them), and 
e learned in their knowledge, and assumed the go- 
vernment of them; and his days were prolonged until he 
became their chief; and thus he continued for a long time, 
until the affair between him and Adam happened, as God, 
ween pave oa, qelied,, bask ota comtegete unto 
e angels, wors! ye m, a all} wors' except 
Iblees, {who} was Fone} of the jinn.’ m . gsi 
We have not room for the whole of this 
curious note; and shall only observe upon its 
latter doctrine, that it might yield a glorious 
hypothesis to our geologists, and famously en- 
p pow the controversy on the Mosaic history 
of the creation (Genesis, cap. i.), which sup- 
poses that our earth was called into existence 
by uniting the débris and wreck of a preceding 
and then chaotic world. Only fancy this the 
world of the Jinns; and then, although they 
could leave no bones in the lower strata where 
organic remains are discovered, would not all 
the Saurian and all other monsters be acknow- 
ledged to have been their fittest animal compa- 
nions? We call upon Sedgwick, Buckland, 
Murchison, Lyell, and Phillips, to ponder upon 
this. 


To come to other matters, we quote : 

**On the Wiekedness of Women. —'The wickedness of 
women is a subject upon which the stronger sex among 
the Arabs, with an affected feeling of superior virtue, often 
dwell in common conversation. ‘That women are deficient 








in judgment or sense is held as a fact not to be dis- 
puted even by t ives, as it rests on an assertion of | and 
the prophet; but that they possess a superior degree of 


= pogaounend equally certain — —_ 
c depravity is pronounced tu be much greater 
than that of men. ‘1 stood,’ said the prophet, ‘at the 
gate of paradise ; and lo, most of its inmates were the ¢ 
and I stood at the gate of hell ; and lo, most of its inmates 
were women.’ In allusion to women, the K. *Omar 
said, ‘Consult them, and do the contrary of what the 
advise.’ But this is not to be done merely for the sake o: 
pg mere, og ; nor when other advice can be had. ‘It 
is desirable for a man,’ says the learned Iman, ‘ before he 
€ pon any important faery | to consultsten 
intelligent persons among his ular friends; or, if he 
have not more than five such friends, let him consult each 
of them twice; or, if he have not more than one friend, 
he should consult him ten times at ten different visits: if 
he have not one to consult, let him return to his wife, and 
Sie Saas aaah eee 
ry: 80 rightly in affair, 
object.’ A truly virtuous ‘wife is, of course, 


were very common among the Pagan Arabs, and ar® 
scarcely less so among their Muslim posterity. They are, 
however, unfrequent among most tribes of Bedawees, and 
among the descendants of those tribes not long settled as 
cultivators. I remember being roused from the quiet that 
I generally enjoyed in an ancient tomb in which | resided 
at Thebes, a the cries of a young woman in the neigh. 
bourhood, whom an Arab was severely beating for an im- 
pudent proposal that she had made to him. 

“* On the Cruelty ascribed to Shahriydy.—I wish that I 
could accuse the author of inventing, in this case, an in- 
cident of an incredible nature, and entirely unparalleled ; 
but, alas! acts of equal cruelty are recorded of Arab 

tinces: traits of benevolence, and crimes of the blackest 

ue, are related in their histories, sometimes in the same 
page. ve not read of any case exactly resembling 
that to which this note relates; but the following anec- 
dote will shew, that, if conduct still more atrocious had 
described in the latter, it might have been founded 
on fact. ‘ In the year of the Flight 423, the Khaleefeh 
of Egypt, Ez-Zahir, the son of El-Hakim, collected to. 
gether all the female slaves that were in the palace, and 
said to them, ‘ Assemble together, and I will make a day 
of pleasure for you, such as hath not before been seen in 
Egypt.’ He ordered, also, that every person who had a 
female slave should bring her, and that none of them 
should come but with her ornaments of jewels and gold, 
They did so; and there was not a single one that did not 
come. He then placed them in a chamber, and, calling 
some masons, made them build up the door of the 
chamber upon them, and so they all died. This hap. 
pened on Friday (the Mohammadan sabbath, the 6th of 
Showwal. The number of them was two thousand six 
hundred and sixty female slaves. After they had re- 
mained six months, he heaped lighted combustibles upon 
them, and burned them, together with their clothes and 
ornaments. May God shew no mercy to him!'” 


In a literary journal the following must find 
a place. It is difficult to say whether one 
would wish the sovereign of England to follow 
the Eastern examples. 


**On the Rewards of Men of Literature and Science.— 
It has long been a common custom of Eastern princes to 
bestow dresses of honour upon men of literature and 
science, as well as upon their great officers and other 
servants. These dresses were of different kinds for per- 
sons Of different classes or professions. The most usual 
kind was an ample coat. With dresses of this description 
were often given gold-embroidered turbans; and some- 
times, to emeers (or great military officers), neck-rin, 
or collars (called toks), some of which were set wit 
jewels; as also, bracelets, and swords ornamented with 
precious stones, &c.; and to wezeers, instead of the tk, 
a necklace of jewels. The following striking record will 
convey an idea of the magnificence of some of these 
dresses of honour; or, in other words, of the liberality of 
a Muslim prince, and, at the same time, of the very 

ious nature of his favour. A person, chancing to 

ook at a register kept by one of the officers of Haroon 
Er-Rasheed, saw in it the following entry :—‘ Four hun- 
dred thousand pieces of gold, the price of a dress of 
honour for Jaafar, the son of Yahya, the weezer.’ A 
few days after, he saw beneath this written, —‘ Ten 
keerats, the price of naphtha and reeds, for burning the 
pose of Jaafar, son of Yahya.’ The keerat of 
Bag dad was the twentieth part of a deen4r, or piece of 
old. Arab princes and other great men have —_— 

4 famous for highly respecting, and en - 
ing, men of literature and science, and especially poets. 
EL Ma-moon and many others are well known to us for 
their patronage of the learned. Er-Rasheed carried his 
condescension to therm so far as to pour the water on the 
hands of a blind man, Aboo Mo’dwiyeh, one of the most 
learned persons of his time, previously to his eating with 
him, to shew his respect for science. An anecdote ofa 
khaleefeh ordering the mouth of a learned man to be 
filled with jewels, I have related in a former note. To 
cram the mouth with sugar or sweetmeats for a polite or 
eloquent speech, or piece of poetry, has been more com- 
monly done; but the usual presents to learned men were, 
are, dresses of honour and sums of money. Ibu 
*Obeyd El-Bakhteree, an illustrious poet and traditionist, 
who flourished in the reign of El-Musta’een, is said to 
have received so many presents, that, after his death, 
there were found, among the property which he left, a 
hundred complete suits of dress, two hundred shirts, and 
five hundred turbans. A thousand pieces of gold were 
often given, and sometimes ten, twenty, or thirty thou- 
sand, and even more, for a few verses; nay, for a single 
couplet. The prodigality of Arab princes to men of 
learning may be exemplified by the following anecdote:— 
Hammad, surnamed Er-Rawiyeh, or the famous reciter, 
having attached himself to the khaleefeh E1-Weleed, the 
son of ’Abd El-Melik, and shewn a contrary feeling 
towards his brother Hisham, on the accession of the 
latter, fled to El-Koofeh. While there, a letter arrived 
from Hisham, ding his } at Damascus: 
it was addressed to the governor, who, being ordered to 
treat him with honour, gave him a purse containing a 
thousand pieces of gold, and despatched him with the 
khaleefeh’s messenger. On his arrival at Damascus, he 
ducted Hisha whom he found in a 








excepted in this rule: such a person is as much Pp 
by Muslims as she is (at least, according to their own ac- 
count,) rarely met with them. 


woman 
created, the devil, we are told, was on, and said, 
‘ Thou art half of my host, and thou art depository of 
my secret, thou art my arrow, with which I shoot, 





and miss not,’ What are termed by us affairs of gallantry 


was ‘ore 

splendid saloon, seated under a pavilion of red silk, sur- 
mounted by a dome of yellow brocade, attended by two 
female slaves of beauty unsurpassed, each holding a 
crystal ewer of wine, His admission during the presence 
of members of the king’s harem, the reader will remark 
asa very unusual and high honour; the mention of the 
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: Iso surprise him; but this is a subject upon; ‘‘ On the Distribution of Virtues and Vices among Man- 
pe tp ae cone said, and which will be considered kind.—1I have heard Arabs confess that their nation 
on a future occasion. After Hammad had given the sa- | possesses nine-tenths of the envy that exists among all 
jutation, and the Khaleefeh had returned it, the latter | mankind collectively ; but I have not seen any written 
told him that he had sent for him to ask respecting a authority for this. Ibn’Abbas assigns nine-tenths of the 
couplet of which he (the Khaleefeh) could only re-, intrigue or artifice that exists in the world to the Copts ; 
member that it ended with the word ‘ ibreek,’ which nine-tenths of the perfidy, to the Jews; nine-tenths of 
signifies ‘a ewer.’ The reciter reflected awhile, and the the stupidity, to the Maghrabees; nine-tenths of the 
lines occurred to his mind, and he repeated them. hardness, to the Turks; and nine-tenths of the bravery, 
Hisham cried out, in delight, that the lines were those he to the Arabs. According to Kaab El-Ahbar, reason and 
meant; drank a cup of wine, and desired one of the fe- sedition are most peculiar to Syria; plenty and degrada- 
male slaves to hand a cup to Hammad. She did so; and tion, to Egypt; and misery and health, to the Desert. 
the draught, he says, deprived him of one-third of his In another account, faith and modesty are said to be 
reason. The khaleefeh desired him to repeat the lines most peculiar to E]-Yemen ; fortitude and sedition, to 
again, and drank a second cup; and Hammad was deprived Syria; magnificence, or pride, and hypocrisy, to El- 
of another third of his reason in the same manner; and Erak ; wealth and degradation, to Egypt ; and poverty 








said, ‘O prince of the faithful, two-thirds of my reason have 
departed from me.’ Hisham laughed, and desired him to 
ask what he would before the remaining third should 
have gone; and the reciter said, ‘One of these two 
female slaves.’ The khaleefeh laughed again, and said, 
‘Nay, but both of them are thine, and all that is 


! upon | 
them, and all that they possess; and, beside them, fifty 


sand pieces of gold.’ —‘I kissed the ground before 
peer said’ Hamendde ‘and drank a third cup, and was 
unconscious of what yr after: I did not wake till 
the close of the night, when I found myself in a handsome 
house, surrounded by lighted candles, and the two female 
slaves were putting in order my clothes and other things ; 
so I took possession of the property, and departed, the 
happiest of the creatures of God.’ A whimsical story is 
told of a king, who denied to poets those rewards to 
which usage had almost given them a claim. This king, 
whose name is not recorded, had the faculty of retaining 
in his memory an ode after having only once heard it; 
and had a memlook who could repeat an ode which he 
had twice heard, and a female slave who could repeat one 
that she had heard thrice. Whenever a poet came to 
compliment him with a panegyrical ode, the king used 
to promise him that, if he found his verses to his 


original composition, he would give him a sum of money | 
equal in weight to what they were written upon. The) 


poet, consenting, would recite his ode; and the kin 

would say, ‘It is not new; for I have known it some 
years;’ and he would repeat it as he had heard it; after 
which he would add, ‘ And this memlook also retains it 
in his memory ;’ and would order the memlook to repeat 
it; which, having heard it twice, from the poet and the; 
king, he would do. The king would then say to the poet, | 
‘ os also, a female slave who can repeat it; 
ordering her to do so, stationed behind the curtains, she 
would repeat what she had thus thrice heard : so the poet 
would go away ey The famous poet El- | 
Asma’ee, having heard of this pr ding, and g ing | 
the trick, determined upon outwitting the ; and 

accordingly composed an ode made up of very difficult 

words; but this was not his only preparative measure ; 

another will be presently explained ; and a third was, to} 
assume the dress of a Bedawee, that he might not be} 
known, covering his face, the eyes only oa with a} 
litham (a piece of dray ) in accordance with a custom 
of Arabs of the desert, ‘Thus disguised, he went to the 

palace, and having asked permission, entered, and saluted | 
the king, who said to him, ‘ Whence art thou, O brother | 
of the Arabs, and what dost thou desire?’ The t | 
answered, ‘ May God increase the power of the king! | 
I am a poet of such a tribe, and have comp an 

in praise of our lord thesultan.’ ‘ O brother of the Arabs,’ 

said the king, ‘ hast thou heard of our condition ?’ ‘ No,’ 

answered the poet ; ‘ and what is it, O king of the age?’ 

‘It is,’ replied the king, ‘that if the ode not thine, | 
we give thee no reward; and if it be thine, we give thee 
the weight in money of what it is written upon,’ * How,’ 
said El-Asma’ee, ‘ should I assume to myself that which 
—— to another, and knowing, too, that lying before 
kings is one of the basest of actions? But I agree to this 
condition, O our lord the sultan.’ 
The king, perplexed, and unable to remember any of it, 
made a sign to the memlook —but he had retained no- 
thing ; and called to the female slave, but she, also, was 
unable to repeat a word, ‘O brother of the Arabs,’ said 
he, ‘ thou hast spoken truth, and the ode is thine without 
doubt : I have never heard it before : produce, therefore, 
what it is written upon, and we will give thee its weight 
in money, as we have promised,’ ‘ Wilt thou,’ said the 
poet, ‘send one of the attendants to carry it?’ ‘ Tocarry 
what?’ asked the king; ‘is it not upon a paper here in 
thy ion?’ * No, O our lord the sultan,’ replied the 
poet, ‘at the time I composed itI could not procurea 
piece of paper upon which to write, and could find no- 
thing but a fragment of a marble column left me by my 
father; so I engraved it w this; and it lies in the 
court of the palace.” He had brought it, srepet up, on 
the back of a camel. The king, to fulfil his promise, 
was obliged to exhaust his treasury; and to prevent a 
repetition of this trick (of which he afterwards discovered 
El-Asma’ee to have been the author), in future rewarded 
the poets according to the usual custom of kings. The 
following case is, also, related as an exception to the 
common custom of great men, with regard to the be- 
stowal of rewards on poets : —‘ A poet praised a governor 
in some verses, and the latter ered an ass’s a’ah 
(or stuffed saddle) and girth to be given to him. The 
poet went away with them on his shoulder; and, being 
asked what he had got, answered, ‘1 have praised our 
honoured Jord in the best of my verses, and he hath be- 
stowed on me some of the most magnificent articles of 
his apparel.’ ” 





and | 





We conclude with one other illustration. 


and misery, to the Desert.—Of women, it is said, by 
Kaab El-Ahbar, that the best in the world (excepting 
those of the tribe of Kureysh mentioned hy the Prophet) 
are those of El-Basrah; and the worst in the world, 
those of Egypt.” 





History of the Great Reformation of the Sia- 
teenth Century, in Germany, Switzerland, 
c. By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, Presi- 
dent of the Theological Society of Geneva, 
and Member of the “ Société Evangélique.”’ 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 493. London, 1838. Wal- 
ther. 
ALTHOUGH written in a peculiar style, both of 
language and sentiment, this appears to us to 
be a very interesting work. The author draws 
a curious distinction between Catholicism and 
Popery, and between the Reformation and 
Protestantism ; upholding Catholicism and the 
Reformation, while he warmly condemns the 
gross abuses of Popery, and the sectarian 
schisms of Protestantism. In his Preface he 
also takes another position which, to our ap- 
prehension, is refuted by every page of the 
volume. He says of the Reformation : — 

** The suddenness of its action is one of these 
characters of the Reformation. The great re- 
volutions which have drawn after them the fall 
of a monarchy, or an entire change of politi- 
cal system, or launched the human mind in a 
new career of developement, have been slowly 
and gradually prepared; the power to be dis- 
placed has long been mined, and its principal 
supports have given way. It was even thus at 
the introduction of Christianity. But the 
Reformation, at the first glance, seems to offer 
a different aspect. The church of Rome is 
seen, under Leo X., in all its strength and 
glory. A monk speaks,—and in the half of 
Europe this power and glory suddenly crumble 
into dust. This revolution reminds us of the 
words by which the Son of God announces his 
second advent: ‘As the lightning cometh 
forth from the west and shineth unto the east, 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man 

.%» 


So he repeated his ode. | be 


But the whole narrative, on the contrary, 
goes to prove, that, from the councils of Nice 
and the death of Huss, the council of Constance 
and its extraordinary termination, the grasp- 
ing at temporal power by the Roman pontiffs, 
the dissolute lives of the clergy, the abuses 
in every branch of the church, and, finally, 
the monstrous system of the wholesale sale of 
indulgences for past, present, and future, —for 
this world and the eternal next,—under Leo X., 
paved and prepared the way for the uprising of 
Luther. 

The history is full and minute, and the reli- 
gious principles of the author what are known 
by the name of Evangelical. His style is very 
terse and concise ; his sentences often consisting 
of from four to five, or eight or ten words. His 
flowers of illustration are equally short, and not 
always in the best taste, or to the point. Gene- 
ral views of the ancient history of the church, 
of the state of Rome, and of the condition of 
Germany, occupy the first half of the volume ; 
and biographical sketches of the contemporaries 
of Luther, and of some of his predecessors, who 


mmation of his 

mighty travail, combine to throw a light upon 

‘the subject, before his collision with Tezel, the 
famous pardonner, led to that change which has 
altered the whole face of society in Europe. 
About two years beyond this, the volume closes 
with Luther’s appeal to a council in 1518. We 
wait, with desire, the appearance of the sequel ; 
and, meanwhile, cordially recommend this work 
to the attention of the Christian world. 





| co-operated towards the consu 








| Guards, Hussars, and Infantry: Adventures 
of Harry Austin. By an Officer. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1838. Saunders and Otley. 
| THEsE volumes bear the stamp of reality, 
which is, in these days of idle and uninterest- 
|ing invention, a great, and their greatest, merit. 
| The adventures of the hero, from childhood to 
| the period when we cease to take any interest in 
| his fate—that is, when he commits matrimony, 
\are related with considerable spirit. We never, 
|for a moment, doubt, in perusing the histories 
lof the “ pale-faced cornet’s” practical jokes, 
the mess-room frolics, abduction of a Spanish 
|nun, and a multitude of such affairs, that they 
|have happened. They may, or may not, be 
|coloured ; but they are quite within the bounds 
|of probability, and have all the force of truth 
|and verisimilitude. We must add, the history 
| is a little spun ont, as if the performance of an 
| inexperienced writer ; but, still, there is much 
bs the narrative not only well calculated to 
| interest the author’s own circle of friends (who 
|love him for the dangers he has passed), but 
jen public in general. The following is a spe- 
cimen of his style, and one of the best passages 
lin the book :— 

**¢ My fine fellow,’ he added, addressing the 
poor remnant of what had once been one of the 
choicest flowers in the ranks of Napoleon’s 
Guard, ‘ tell me, my fine fellow, is your name 
Jean Barque ?’ The old soldier had apparently 
been listening to the conversation, but evident- 
ly without understanding the purport of a sen- 
tence ; and, with a fixed glassy stare, he now 
regarded the surgeon, while the query was ad- 
dressed to him which was to solve the doubt 
as to his having been previously interred or 
not. He was a splendid specimen of those 
heroic bands who, considering Napoleon as 
little inferior to a deity, would most willingly 
have sacrificed home, ease, and happiness, to 
follow their beloved leader to the very confines 
of the earth. His features were manly in the 
extreme ; and in his younger days he must 
have been eminently handsome. Here and 
there, his black hair was thickly interspersed 
with gray ; and the long dark moustache hang- 
ing over, yet without concealing, the lips of an 
ashy whiteness, contrasted too horribly with 
the hte of features whereon death had evi- 
dently placed his seal. Small gold rings orna- 
mented his ears; and on the pallet lay the 
large gray coat in which he had received his 
last and mortal wound: and I remarked his 
thin emaciated hand was seldom withdrawn 
from grasping the three decorations which were 
fastened to the breast. ‘ Is your name Jean 
Barque, my friend ?’ again inquired the sur- 
geon, in a kind, persuasive voice ; but what the 
answer might have been, none, save the Al- 
mighty, knows: for the scarcely audible sound 
which escaped the lips of the sufferer, conveyed 
no meaning to the bystanders. It was evi- 
dently his wish to speak ; and the very exer- 
tion which he made to articulate his words, 
probably hastened the crisis which, however, 
must have been near at hand. A deep sigh 
escaped from his bosom—his eyes gradually 
half closed the lower jaw dropped from its 
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position — the features became fixed and rigid 
—and the spirit of another of Napoleon's de- 
voted followers departed from its earthly tene- 
ment for ever.” 


searching among the vast masses which human 

interests, ambition, folly, avarice, passion, have 

accumulated over it for ages! Far too wide is 
it for us to enter upon this exposition ; and, 
indeed, we are almost inclined to adhere lite- 
rally to the latitudinarian couplet, 

*« For modes of Faith let graceless Zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
When we hear or read bitter religious dis- 
putes, bitter disputes where all bitterness is for- 
bidden, upon mere points of form, or articles of 
the least possible, if of any, consequence, we 
always breathe the inward wish and prayer, 
that the simple golden rule were substituted for 
the fierce and litigant principles of these mis- 
called and mistaken people. But we will have 
nothing to say to their controversies ; and need 
only state of Mr. Conder’s volume, that it con- 
tains an immense quantity of information, and, 
were it only for its statistics, would amply de- 
serve a popularity commensurate with the dif- 
fusion of Christian knowledge. With his own 
notions we can have no business, and we only 
notice them that we may in justice add, that 
he seems to have anxiously endeavoured to lay 
the whole case before the world without pre- 
judice or partiality. 

The Popular Encyclopedia, &c. Vol. VI. 
Part I. Glasgow and Edinburgh, Blackie 
and Son. 

Tuts useful work gets well on towards its close, 
for which two parts more than were projected 
are found to be necessary. There will, there- 
fore, be fifty parts, and a supplement of six 
more. The present volume ends with the most 
luminous word in the universe, “ Sun.” 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. XI. London, 

1838. Knight and Co. 

Tuts volume marches from Fuego to Hadding- 

ton, and, consequently, disposes of all under 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Greenwich Pensioners. By Lieut. Hatch- 
way, R.N. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. 
Cabin. 

A FEw of these sketches have appeared in the 

** United Service Journal ;” but the author, 

probably incited by the example of Mr. Gleig’s 

characteristic work on Chelsea Hospital, has 
been tempted to enlarge his sphere and follow 
in the wake of our * Old Sailor,”” with descrip- 
tions of Greenwich and its inmates. The 
stories are pleasant and amusing enough ; and, 
we dare say, are tolerably true, both in por- 
traitureand incident. But, although the writer 
is styled Lieutenant Hatchway, there isa de- 
ficiency of naval character; and the work might 
have been produced not only by a landsman, 
but by a habitual doer of books. The tales are 
so interwoven that we cannot well separate one 
from the rest as a specimen ; and must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with stating, that the 
whole will afford agreeable light reading to fill 
the vacant hour. What we have found most 
interesting has been the slight notices of the 
hospital wards, their inhabitants, and manners. 

Dr. Chalmers’s Lectures on the Establishment 
and Extension of National Churches. 8vo. 
pp. 182. Glasgow, 1838. Collins. Lon- 
don, Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

TueEseE celebrated lectures, delivered by the 
fervent and eloquent preacher in London within 
the last few weeks, have created so great a 
sensation, and been so much reported and dis- 
cussed in the periodical press, that we need 
only tell those who had no opportunity of hear- 
ing, that they may now read them in a cheap the letter G. It is exactly similar to the pre- 
and accurate shape. ceding volumes in matter and in form. 

Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. W. Harness, | A History of Prices, and the State of the Cir- 

A.M. 8vo. London, 1838. Moxon. | culation, from 1793 to 1837. Preceded by a 

WHEN we notice that this is a second edition,| brief Sketch of the State of the Corn Trade 

we notice a gratifying confirmation of our | in the last two Centuries. By Thomas Tooke, 

opinion of the great merit and practical excel-| Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. 

lence of the first. Mr. Harness possesses all; Longman and Co. 

the requisites for a parochial teacher in the; Arter the parliamentary notice of this work 

highest degree. Simplicity of diction, yet adorn- | in the discussion of the budget, we need scarcely 

ed with persuasive eloquence, and that sound |say that it is one of first-rate importance on 
human sense which is best aided by feelings of | the great national questions it embraces. The 
piety, and an earnest conviction of the truth, | vast fund of information it contains, and the 
are the prominent features of these discourses, | extent and distinctness of the writer’s views, 
which we therefore hope to see in many future |are of so various and so high a character, that 
editions. his publication must now, and for many years 

A Series of Practical Discourses. By the|to come, be looked to as a standard for refer- 
Rev. James Maclean ; Minister of Urquhart, |ence wherever these momentous subjects are 
Morayshire. 8vo. pp. 283. London, 1838. |investigated. That we refrain from going into 
Smith, Elder, and Cv.; Elgin, Forsyth and |any details arises simply from reasons which 
Young. induce us, in all » to enter less at large 

Twenty sensible discourses, which do credit |into statistical inquiries than they might seem 

to the Kirk of Scotland. They enforce the|to demand; and they are these: —that it is 

best of principles for human conduct, and the |impossible, within our limits, to report or 
soundest views of piety fur our regulation in|examine them thoroughly — that they gene- 
matters more divine. : rally consist of long insulated statements, 

An Analytical and Comparative View of all| which, taken by themselves, and without com- 
Religions now Extant among Mankind; with } parison or connexion, lead to no useful results, 
their Internal Diversities of Creed and Pro-\— and that such masses of intelligence, in such 
fession. By Josiah Conder, author of the | disorder, tend rather to confuse than to instruct 
** Modern Traveller,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 668. | the public mind. 

London, 1838. Jackson and Walford. Mr. Tooke’s volumes are of exactly an op- 
Wuar a subject for contemplation and re-| posite order, and well deserve the utmost at- 
flection ! Inexhaustible, and the most import- | tention of the country. 
ant that could be presented for the consider-| An Introduction to Geology, §c. &c. Ke. 
ation of mankind. How much of false to be| Robert Bakewell. 8vo. pp. 657. { 
refuted, how much of error to be repudiated,| 1838. Longman and Co. 
how much of fanaticism to be repelled, how| Tue rare words, * fifth edition,” shew the 
much of hypocrisy to be exposed —alas ! how | great valne and importance of this publication, 
little of truth to be found, even by diligent }and supersede criticism. We have, however, 
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to state, that if the former editions deserved 
well, this deserves better. Not only are there 
new sections and cuts, but a whole chapter on 
the removal and disappearance of coal strata, 
&c. one of the matters connected with geolo. 
gical inquiry, than which no other can be 
suggested of higher interest to the English 
reader and English nation. 


Milman’s Edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Vol. III. 8vo. Lon. 
don, 1838. Murray. 

TuE foundation of Constantinople, early in the 

4th century, by Constantine, and the events of 

that powerful emperor’s life, his death, his snc. 
cession, and the rule of Constantius, form the 
historical matter of this volume; and its pole- 
mical portions relate to the conversion of Con. 
stantine, and hia Christian acts; various here. 
sies, including the heterodox opinions of Arius, 
the council of Nice, the persecutions of Atha. 
nasius, and accounts of the Donatist circum. 
cellions, and other sects, who, at this period, 
harassed and vexed the world. As before, 

Mr. Milman’s notes are extremely sensible and 

valuable. 

A Night near Windsor, or Port Royal Annals, 
and a Tale of the Turf. By A. Collingridge, 
Esq., Author of ‘* Rough Sketches Afloat.” 
12mo. pp. 228. London, 1838. Fraser. 

Stories wrought up with much force, and 
exhibiting that strong and characteristic paint- 
ing which distinguished the ‘‘ Rough Sketches.” 
The writer is a coiner of words, and not al- 
ways in the most grammatical of moods; the 
substance is preferable to the treatment, and, 
though often rather too horrible to please, we 
must accord the praise of considerable power 
and invention to the author. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. Cll. 
Biography, Lives of Eminent Foreign States. 
men. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. V. 
London, 1838. Longmah and Co. 

Tus volume, which completes Mr. James's 
contribution of foreign biographies to the 
‘“€ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” gives us the Lives of 
Fleury, Zinzendorf, Marquis of Pombal, 
Count of Florida Blanca, Duke of Choiseul, 
and Necker. Like all the author’s historical 
productions, it is most conscientiously executed. 
Care in investigation, and impartiality in weigh- 
ing controverted questions, mark his labours, 
and are but too strikingly contrasted with the 
common mass of copy and compilation which 
we see daily issuing from the press. Where 
there are two sides we will not take upon our- 
selves that Mr. James is always right, but we 
will say that he always takes much pains to be 
so, and never sports a conclusion without being 
able to shew good grounds for it. 

This is not a book on which we can bestow 
extracts ; but treating as it does of the states- 
men of great nations, who have performed pro- 
minent parts in the transactions of the last 
century, we may observe that it is almost a 
European history of the eventful period. 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge: Distin- 

guished Men of Modern Times. Vol. III. 

London, 1838. C. Knight. 

Tuts volume has biographical sketches of a 

bright phalanx of all kinds. Somers, Penn, 

Addison, Pope, Marlborough, Wren, Peter the 

; Great, Defoe, Newton, Danguesseau, Handel, 

_Dollond, Brindley, Hogarth, Arkwright, John 

| Hunter, Eular, D'Alembert, &c., &c., &c. 

|make up the list. Neat woodcuts embellish it. 

| Sketches of Judiasm and the Jews, by the Rev. A. 

M‘Caul, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo. pp. 

\171. (London, Wertheim; Rivington and Co.)—The 

author contends that the Jews are bound by their religion 


to put to death Gentiles who observe a sabbath, not to 
‘help drowning idolators, to convert all nations by force 
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at the point of the sword, and do, and notdo, many other 
wicked and abominable things, worse than eating garlick, 
and seldom washing themselves clean. Non nostrum 
tantas componere lites. 

The Bee-Keeper’s Manual, by Henry Taylor. Pp. 78. 
(London, Groombridge.)— A ‘very nice and humane 
manual, which every possessor of a bee-hive would find 
an advantage in reading. 

The Young Lady's Book of Botany. Pp. 341. (London, 
Tyas; Edinburgh, Menzies.) A pretty little book to 
lead fair ladies agreeably over the fields, and through the 
hedge-rows, and into the woods, well pleased with the 
innocency of botanical pursuits, It is nicely and nume- 
rously illustrated. 

A Flora of the Neighbourhood of Reigate, Surrey: contain- 
ing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, > Luxford, A.L.S. 
Pp. 119. (London, Von Voorst; Reigate, W. Alling- 
ham.)—A neat and apy ly a very ¢ r little local 
flora, and well ce a to be in the hands of the scien- 
tific and fair botanists of Surrey. 

Lavater’s Original Mazims, §e., by B. Wertheim. 
(London, Nisbet and Co.)\—A Tom Thumb book, seventy- 
one pages, but containing many good and virtuous 
maxims. 

The Plumber's, Painter’s, and Glazier’s Pocket Director, 
by J. Bennett.—Mr. Bennett has given us so many pocket 
directories for tradesmen, that we are not sure but we 
may be sufficiently instructed to save our pockets by 
doing all the work ourselves. However, a little may be 
saved by knowing something of the various businesses; 
and these little books contain useful practical in- 
formation. 

Bennet’s Pocket Director for Carpenters and Joiners. 
Pp. 232. (London, Bennet.)—Very useful, we doubt not, 
to the persons for whom it is intended, but as we know 
little of chips, we can only mention the publication as 
appearing to be distinct and intelligible. 

itto, for Bricklayers. Pp. 82. itto, ditto. 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Art of War, by 
R. N. Magrath, Lieut. 3d Regiment. 8vo. pp. 167. 
(Dublin, Curry, jun. and Co.)— Devoted to the arts of 
peace, what can we say to this developement of the arts of 
war, but that it affords curious views of the combats from 
the earliest ages, and is really a much more interesting 
work than its title would indicate ? 

Road Maps of Ireland ; from Dublin to Belfast, Limerick, 
Cork, and Werford. (Dublin, Curry and Co.) — Most 
agreeable travelling companions, conveniently done up 
for the pocket in all respects except price, which, in our 
opinion, is certainly double what it ought to be. 

Fortune's Epitome of the Stocks and Public Funds, by 
John Field,jun. Pp. 304. (London, Sherwood and Co.; 
Letts and Son.) — A fourteenth edition proves the extreme 
and extensive usefulness of this little volume; which 

ives us often needful information respecting all the 

unds, &c., of all the nations of the earth. 

The Confessions of Adalbert, by F. Theremin, D.D. 
From the German, by S. Jackson, Esq. Pp. 264. (Lon- 
don, Wertheim.) — One of the pious tales in style of note 
in principles, rather peculiar to Germany ; and relating 
the feelings, &c., of an individual of a highly religious 
cast of life, and ending in a godly death. 

Astronomy Simplified, by F. G. Burton. Pp. 138, (Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall.) — A cheap and instructive 
little work : in one or two instances, theories are spoken 
of as acknowledged facts. 

The Premature Marriage, a Tale of Truth. Pp, 110. 
(London, Darton and Clark.) —A little tale for moral and 
Teligious purposes; not well executed, 

he Naturalist’s Library (by Sir W. Jardine), Vol. X., 
Fly- Catchers, by W. Swainson. (Edinburgh, Lizars; 
London, Highley; Dublin, Curry.— With a memoir of 
Haller, this volume is devoted to the interesting family 
of Fly-Catchers, those active and clever little spirits who 
enliven the landscape wherever they are seen. The plates 
are very numerous, and very charming. 

Principles of Political Economy, Part I. of the Laws of 
the Production and Distribution of Wealth, by H. C. Carey. 
8vo. pp 342. (Philadelphia, Carey, Lea, and Blanchard; 
London, Miller.) — A work of great information on this 

portant and engrossing subject, of which all we shall 
say is, that we heartily wish the distribution of wealth 
were more in proportion to the labours of those who 
produce it, 

Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache nach Hamilton’ schen 
Grandialze, Perfosst Von J. F. W. Zimmer. (Heidel- 
berg, 1838.)—Grammar of the English Language, on the 
Hamiltonian System, by J. F. W. Zimmer, &c. 8vo. pp. 
327.—It is peculiarly gratifying to our national vanity to 
See the ardour and enthusiasm with which our language 
and literature are cultivated on the Continent. The 
volume before us affords an instance. Without pretend- 
ing to determine what are the merits or demerits of the 
Hamiltonian system, we, unfortunately for ourselves, per- 
haps, having been born long before those intellectual 
railroads were invented, are of opinion that Mr. Zimmer's 
work is, at least, as well calculated as any other that we 
have seen to give a German a reasonably good acquaint- 
ance with our language. ‘The second part of the volume, 
containing the praxis, is a selection from some of our 

it writers. 

Parlour Magic. 8vo. pp. 183. (London, Whitehead.)— 
This is a — neat and entertaining volume, capi- 
tally calculated for the amusement of young folks, 
when a rainy day ora long winter’s evening prevents their 
out-door sports. It contains a number of easy yet 
striking experiments in chemistry and the several ME oes 
of natural philosophy, not forgetting a little legerde- 
main at the end, to convince the oung artiste that he 
really is somewhat of a conjuror. if it do nothing else, 











a 
ee bgt nd or. _— Fag F Se. a turus, as in the common and in Good’s version, 
ained sean y 8 , © kept by Lee, and the passage altered, ‘‘ Canst 

pf ae Werke. Vel Vint. (London, Lene. thou console Ayish for the loss of her chil- 
man and Co.)—The ‘* Curse of Kehama” occupies this | ad i j 
volume, and is sweetly illustrated by eastern engravings, | we ‘ ju. Poulan considered Cimah to 
by W. and E. Finden, after sketches by Mr. Mackenzie. e correct y trans ated the Pleiades ; that, from 
x, Word to get Len ont _ + * the a of the signification of the word, the constellation 
Management of Children, by Esther Copley, pp. 161. | 1; A : cas — 
(London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—For the working | glittered in the morning, rising heliacally, and 
classes, and, we dare say, containing much good advice— | that it was the accredited sign of the arrival of 
more, perhaps, than the working classes can alwaysattend |the Sun at the vernal equinox. But Orion 
to; but it goes so much into minutia, in certain little could not be m t by Cesil, the poetic attend 
matters, that we could hardly venture upon extracts. be Meant by Vesil, the poetic at a 
4 ~~ eens’ Version ofthe Ponime of Dovid, | by 2. F. ant upon this occurrence ; torpid, dull, in juxta- 
and E.C. Pp. 299. (London, Simpkin, Marshall, and | iti ; ;. : ing : « 
Co.) — Though Sternhold and Hopkins have many | orange cy Cimah, ey ea 7 = the har 
quaintnesses, and have often been ridiculed, we confess Mony of the text wa: thus kept up by opposing 
that, take oe version for all and alt, we were never yet the winter to the vernal season. ‘‘ Translators,” 
seen one which could compare with it. ere are, no ry 
doubt, superior translations, and moe veflacd postry in Mr. Landseer said, ‘‘ had destroyed the ethe- 
particular psalms done by other hands; but, altogether, |real purity of the poet for mental pabulum, 
the simplicity and earnestness of the old versifiers (with consulting Greek and Arabic writers, instead of 
alt thets * quate") ts not Minsty to be eupereden Sy Chis” solving an astronomical problem.” What stars 
new attempt. | ae . . ° / 
ome of Genive ; tr, Words of the “pm ec. §e. 18mo.' were declining in the occident when the Plei- 
p- 352. (London, Shaw and Sons.)— Mr. Steinmetz i i i “ 
the author of this ‘production, calls himself, on the title. | °4€8 * ene meget either 5) oF se 
page, an ‘Alumnus of Ushaw College, Durham.” It | Nycally setting to their rising? Mr. andseer, 
peat ontinn wis * ain of many hanteod ‘correcting errors, adjusting the globe, demon- 
uo! ions OF @ nds. ere is a a ary Of | ; H 
thoughts, which, also, evince a studious desire for intel- | — these to have been atapn - tail of 
lectual cultivation. | which was figured by nine large stars, dropping 
Observations on an Autograph of Shakspere, and the Or- to the west, as a succession of bands, whilst the 
thography of his Name, by Sir F. Madden. Pp. 16. Dieiades were rising. How much more veri- 
(London, Rodd.)— A reprint of a paper read to the So- | * *€! g- G 
Giety of. Antiquaries (an noticed by us at the time), in similar than that the belt of Orion should be 
whic r F. adden contends, on strong grounds tha! ' i 7 jac 
our immortal bard spelt his name Shakspere. A fac. | termed a - —_ - naaes On 
simile appears on the title-page, copied from ‘* Montaigne’s | "Y 70 correctly ; Planets, according to Lee, 
eg ee poe 1608, an a> Sue is reason to be- | would be astronomic nonsense ; moreover, the 
ieve belonged to and was read by Shakspere. | : . : 
Humour and Pathos; or, Essays, Sketches, and Tales, by sequel, would have been then in their orbits, 
G. R. W. Baxter, with Illustrations by Frank Howard, | not “in their seasons.”’ The starry signs were 
a ad R ban pete trea oSts | meant, each at the returning season, when in 
Ss . . . . 
need only observe, that they display a variety of talent, | conjunction with the Sun. <Ayish could not 
and are cleverly embellished by the pencil of F. Howard. | have been properly translated Arcturus, that 


Evangelical Character of Christianity, §c. &c., by Dr. F. H H ; ; 
Nolan. Pp. 257. (London, Pickering.) —A series of very being a solitary oar, without * mn, to be 
pious letters, in which the evangelical doctrines of the | termed ‘‘ his sons. The conjecture of Mr. 
Landseer was, Aldebaran, which he shewed 


established church are placed in distinct relief. . ‘ 
aevadias Ve. Cl yn bag AE gy A mere | the colure must have cut, and which was then 
Diligently brought down from 387 to 346 8.c., this volume | the leading star at the commencement of the 
treatsof a memorableand very im rtant period in Grecian | year, to be followed by Taurus, Hyades, &ec. 
pg ein camera al! | “ his sons.” If, in so short a space, and with- 
rer out a globe, we have been clearly understood 
in our report of this learned lecture, our rea- 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. ders will easily perceive, according to Mr. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. | Landseer’s new version, the harmony and 
Fripay, 25th May. —Mr. Landseer, ‘ On the | beauty of the passage. By an easy problem, 
Astronomy of the Book of Job,’ remarked, that | depending upon correct adjustments, and the 
the English translators, attending too much to rate of the precession of the equinoxes, the pe- 
scholastic classic lore, careless and ignorant of riod of the patriarch Job was shewn to have 
ancient astronomy, had mistaken an import-, been 4047 years ago. Mr. Landseer advised 
ant passage in this book, which explained, the retention of the Hebrew terms Cimab, 
moreover, the period at which Job lived. He Cesil, Mazzaroth, and Ayish. 
was not about to discuss whether the patriarch | On Friday, the 1st, Professor Royle delivered 
was a real personage, or only an elevated cha-|a lecture ‘On the Vegetation of the Hima- 
racter of the divine poet’s imagination, but to|laya;’ a subject of great Indian importance, 
liberate the truths of ancient science from mo-| and, when further knowledge leads to a full 
dern trammels. The Chaldeans, deficient in| interchange of commodities between England 
astronomical instruments, erected pyramidal j and India, of great importance to the mother 
observatories, in order to see the rising and | country also, but which it is not necessary for 
setting of the stars, of which they were stre-| us to report at length. 
nuously observant; and which, according to 
their system, were termed cosmical, heliacal, 
and acronycal. The passage referred to was 
contained in the 38th chapter, from the 30th 
to the 33d verse. ‘‘ The waters are hid as| 
with a stone, and the face of the deep is frozen. | 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Plei- 
ades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or 
canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? Canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ?” 
This, the Vulgate, common Bible version, was 
collocated with those of Professor Lee and 
Mason Good. The Hebrew original Cimah was 
retained by Lee, rendered Pleiades by Good ; 
Cesil, written by Good, translated Orion by 
Lee; Mazzaroth in the Vulgate, the Zodiac by 
Good, Planets, according to Lee; Ayish, Arc- 








GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Conclusion of last Report. } 
5. A LETTER from Mr. Schomburgk, in Brit- 
ish Guiana, was read, dated 18th November, 
1837, in lat. 2° 31’ N., long. 584 W. nearly. 
Leaving George Town, Demerara, for the 
third time, in September 1837, this zealous 
traveller again ascended the Essequibo to its 
junction with the river Rupuning, following 
the upward course of the latter in a westerly 
direction, he reached the confi e of the 
river Rewa, which he ascended in a south- 
easterly direction as far as its junction with 
the Quitaro, a tributary which falls into it 
from the S.S.E. Ascending this latter stream, 
“ we halted on the 7th November,” says Mr. 
Schomburgk, ‘‘ in order to visit the AtaraipG, 
a natural pyramid, of which I had heard so 
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many and such contradictory reports. Our 
road to it led us through thick woods, till, 
after a scramble of two hours, we stood at the 
foot of a hill of gneiss; here and there a few 
parasitic plants, as Orchidee, Cacti, Clusia, 
which draw their scanty nourishment from a_ 
thin layer of vegetable mould lying in the; 
clefts of the rock. After ascending for three 
hundred feet, the view opened to the west, | 
and from the abyss below rose the far-famed | 
Atarfipa, one of the greatest natural wonders | 
of Guayana. Its base is wooded for about 350 
feet high ; from thence rises the mass of granite, 
devoid of all vegetation, in a pyramidal form, 
for about 550 feet more, making its whole 
height 900 feet above the plain. From the 
summit of the hill we had ascended, we had an 
extensive and magnificent view; at a short 
distance rose the remarkable mass of granite 
just mentioned, a little to the south of it ano- 
ther, almost similar, of gneiss; of which, when 
we consider that all beyond was unknown 
ground, it might well be said, in the words of 
the poet, that they 
* Like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land.’ 

In the distance, range rose above range, form- 
ing an amphitheatre to the west; I recognised 
the Sacrari mountains with their conical peak, 
and the Dororie in the direction of Fort San 
Joaquim, all of which I had seen in my former 
journey in 1835, and I now found their bear- 
ings agree with the position which my observa- 
tions gave me for A tardaipti, namely, 2° 55 north 
lat., long. 584° W. of Greenwich nearly. 
In my former map, it may be remembered, 
this mountain was laid down nearly twenty 
miles further north, from native report only. 
To the south, across the savannahs, were the 
Cara-waymé mountains; while nearer to the 
east, the Cara-etayi raised their fantastic 
forms full 1000 feet above the plain. Proceed- 
ing upwards towards the south, the ruin 
Quituro became now nearly impassable, and I 
was not sorry when I reached the spot where a 
path leads to the settlement at Cardoam on 
Akatauri on the west. As we crossed the Sa-' 
vannah on the following day, we found tracts, 
about two hundred yards wide, of angular 
pieces of quartz, so regularly laid, that they 
had the appearance of paving. Shortly after 
we reached tracts of granitic boulders, also 
stretching in an east and west direction, and 
frequently so large as to have the appear- 
ance of fortifications, at other times piled in 
pyramidal masses. At sunset we arrived at 
a camp of about sixty Wapeshanas, and feel- 
ing very much fatigued, having marched 
nearly forty-five miles, in two days, from the 
banks of the Quitaro. From the information 
received here, it appears that our future route 
will be to the south-eastward, for three days, 
to the first settlement of the Tarimas on the 
Cuyuwini; and the Woikwoyus are said to 
inhabit a river south of the sources of the Esse- 
quibo, or, as its native name is, Sipd. In a 
few days we shall start for the Carawaymi 
mountains, on our road thither. All beyond is 
uncertain. Farewell! this is the last letter I 
shall have an opportunity of writing till my 
return from this expedition ; but, it will be sa- 
tisfactory to the Society to know that, at this, 
our starting point, we are in lat. 2° 31’ N., 
long. 584° W., a few miles further south, and 
thirty miles further east than our extreme 
point in the year 1835.” 6. A letter from 
G. A. Hoskins, Esq. in the name of a body of 
Egyptian travellers, associated together for the 


Abial, or the western and principal branch of| If there were neither momentum nor homo- 
the Nile. Mohammed Kher, the Dongolawi, | geneous attraction, the two currents ought to 
who was present at the meeting, is son of a| move in straight lines directly towards the 
chief of that country ; he is an intelligent young | centre of the ball arranged to receive them. If 
man of about thirty years of age, seven of which | there were repulsion, they ought to form curves 
he has passed in Europe, chiefly in Italy. He with their concave sides towards each other, and 
speaks French passably, and Italian fluently ;|enter the ball on opposite sides. The latter 
and several individuals, in whose service he | in pleno were made upon enamelled cards, upon 
has been employed, have subscribed highly; which the current may be traced, and every 
satisfactory testimonials of his good conduct. | varied means, such as broad notches cut, raised 
It is scarcely necessary to advert to the great surfaces, or ridges, &c. &c. to prevent the cur- 
sacrifice of life in African discovery, where rent from one positive pole being drawn by the 
white men have been employed; and the, metal of the other out of its course; supposing 
facility enjoyed by the blacks in traversing | that if the currents coalesced at some distance 
the country, point out the utility of employing | from the poles, it could only be due to the mu. 
natives; the Dongoldwi has the advantage of | tual attractions of the currents. Each instance 
being on terms of intimacy with the Sherliks, | appeared to support Mr. Griffin’s view; and, 
a tribe inhabiting the banks of the White | moreover, the momentum of mutual attraction 
River, without whose friendship all attempts being too great for coalition, caused the currents 
to penetrate in that direction must be hopeless ;|to cross—drawn together again to recross— 
and it is desirable to urge the matter at the| pursue their course separately, in some in. 
present moment, as the favourable opportunity | stances divided into three streams, but all finally 
offered during the rule of Mohammed Ali} joining in one stream, the momentum of each 
may be lots at his death, and not again occur. | as it were overcome. And to be so combined, 
In order to qualify him for the journey, it is the non-conducting substance, the air, in the 
proposed, that he should receive proper in- case of the notches, was passed through, and in 
struction ; and the committee, therefore, invite others, the card was perforated. The experi- 
those who feel an interest in this important | ments were nearly seventy in number. Read, 
geographical inquiry, to aid in the subscription also, a paper ‘ On the Effects of the Iron used 
now set on foot for that purpose, and for in constructing Ships (especially of those in Iron 
defraying the expenses of the journey. It is Steam Vessels) upon the Mariner’s Compass,’ 
proposed to raise from four to five hundred by C. V. Walker, Esq. The very recent date 
pounds. Several noblemen and gentlemen have of building iron vessels, and, consequently, 
already contributed, and the Geographical So- the want of experience to supply sufficient 
ciety has voted fifty pounds, for the furtherance | data, prevents the offering many suggestions as 
of the objects of the expedition. Among the to the theory of their action. And although 
donations on the table, was a beautiful model) the compensating plate of Barlow may be 
in relief of the city and environs of Frankfort available when the arc of deviation is small (as 
on the Main, and part of the Taunus moun- on board wooden built ships), yet in iron 
tains, on the horizontal scale of one thirty- steamers, on account of the much larger arc, it 
thousandth, or about two inches to a statute is impracticable. The deviation is not only 
mile ; and the vertical scale of one five-,considerable,—as much as 56°, as observed on 
thousandth : it is executed, and liberally pre- board the Rainbow, an iron steamer, recently 
sented to the society, by M. Ravenstein, of arrived in London from Liverpool—but it is 
Frankfort, who proposes to model the whole|the reverse of what occurs in all other cases. 
of the Rheinlande, from Mainz to Bonn, on’ In ordinary vessels the deviation is accounted 
the same scale, including portions of the for by the united action of many magnets, the 
valleys of the Lahn, the Main, and the Siez, resultant of the forces affecting the needle ; 
which will cover a space of about twelve feet| whereas, in the present it is affected by the 
square. | single action of the iron vessel, which becomes 

Sib i | one large magnet, having in northern latitudes 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. |its stern a south pole. The deviation depend- 
SaTuRDAy, 2d June.— Read a paper ‘ Onj|ing upon the position of the compass in rela- 
Homogeneous Attraction of Electricity,’ by tion to the preponderance of the mass. ‘Two 
C. Griffin, Esq. Several phenomena in elec-| suggestions were given to navigators of iron 
tricity induced Mr. Griffin to suppose that, in| steam-vessels. 1st. To select some elevated 
its ordinary state, it is more analogous to li-| spot for a standard compass ; 2dly. To steer on 
quids than gases; and the extensive series of| observed (not on true) courses. The grounds 
experiments detailed in this paper he considers | upon which these suggestions were made we have 
sufficient to establish the existence of the power | not space to enter upon ; suffice it to say, they 





purpose of sending a native of Dongola to ex- 
plore the course and sources of the Bahos el 


of homogeneous attraction, the foregoing view| appeared to us important and conclusive. The 


of its nature, and, consequently, to remove the 
common idea of electrical atmospheres. Se- 
veral every-day appearances in electrical expe- 
riments seem to offer very strong evidence in 
favour of the homogeneous attraction and li- 
quidity of electricity. The spark passes in a 
full round stream, not swelling out as though 
there were repulsion amongst its own particles, 
and many inches through a vacuum, without 
an appearance of repulsion. The streams 
across the electrifying machine attract the 
particles of electricity from a considerable dis- 
tance on each side of their whole path, evi- 
dently increasing considerably in size. Other 
phenomena were brought forward in evidence. 
The experiments were very numerous in vacuo 
and in pleno: the former depending upon and 
shewing the coalition of two currents passing 


‘separately and simultaneously into a vacuum, 


paper in conclusion, urged the captains of such 
vessels carefully to register any phenomena 
that fall within the sphere of their observation, 
stating that the fruits of such labours will be 
kindly received, and readily welcomed, by the 
Electrical Society. In conclusion, we add our 
satisfaction that an investigation of so much im- 
Se to the future welfare of human beings 

as been undertaken by the Society, and our 
hope, that others will follow out and confirm 
Mr. Walker’s views. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY- 
Fripay.— J. E. Gray, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Flowering specimens of Leucojum e@sti- 
vum, found by Mr. G. E. Dennes, in Greenwich 
marshes; and some of the rarer plants of 
Reigate, Surrey, collected by Mr. D. Cvoper, 
were exhibited. Donations to the library 
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announced, and new members proposed. Read, | gilla fuviatiles), by Mr. Hogg. Much differ-|vase from Vulcia, on which the figures are 


remarks ‘On Polygonum Owenii (Bojer), by | ence of opinion still exists amongst naturalists, | represented in similar positions, with the names 


C. F. Meisner, Professor in the University of 
Bale, translated from ** Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles”” for May 1837,’ by Mr. G. E. 
Dennes. Meisner has described a plant under 
the name of Ceratogonum atriplicifolium, as 
forming a new and distinct genus in the family 
of the Polygonies. This genus has been esta- 
blished in the third volume of the “ Plante 
Asiatice rariores’’ of Dr. Wallich. The in- 
complete state of the specimens at that time 
gave rise to doubts and uncertainties in Meis- 
ner’s description. The excellent drawing and 
account, by M. Bojer, of the Polygonum Owenii, 
proves its identity with the Ceratogonum of 
Meisner; which, consequently, does not be- 
long to the Flora of India, but to that of East- 
ern Africa. There are still, however, some 
slight differences existing between M. Bojer’s 
description and Meisner’s, which a re-examin- 
ation of the plant will decide. For this pur- 

, reference has been made to the director 
of the Montpellier Gardens, where the Poly- 
gonum Owenii is cultivated. This name, Meis- 
ner contends, ought not to be preferred to Cera- 
togonum, which, in addition to the right of 
public priority, has the advantage of explaining 
one of the most remarkable characters of the 
genus. Read, also, ‘ Notes on Lythrum Salica- 
ria,’ by Mr. G. Dennes,who had observed several 
specimens of these totally different to the spe- 
cific character given them by eminent botanists. 
After describing the differences which exist in 
the leaves, Mr. Dennes considered them not 
sufficient to admit them as new species, but as 
varieties only. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
June Sth. J. F. Stephens, Esq. in the chair.— 
Numerous donations of entomological books 
and insects were announced from various mem- 
bers; and it was stated, that the Society had 
recently obtained busts of the celebrated ento- 








|with respect to the place which the sponges 


ought to occupy ; some referring them to the 
animal kingdom, while others contend for their 
vegetable nature. 


| written over them in Greek characters. 2d, A 


gilt bronze candelabrum, with three feet in the 
| form of eagles’ claws, the stem finely fluted, and 


Mr. Hogg is inclined to | terminating, after various other ornaments, with 


adopt the latter opinion, which is also that of | four lotus leaves, in the centre of which stands 


Dr. Johnston, of Berwick: one of the species 
exhibited by Mr. Hogg, and found by him in 
August last, in a rivulet at Norton, in the 
county of Durham, had its cells filled with 
numerous small lenticular, seedlike bodies, 
which are its reproductivé organs, and which 
were neither furnished with cilia, nor possessed 


of any locomotive property, both of which have | hot. 


been observed in those of the marine sponges. 
Another specimen of the same species was para- 
sitical on Hypnum riparium, and a third was 
found on the larva case of a species of Phryga- 
nea, a circumstance long since recorded by 
Pallas. In the same rivulet, Mr. Hogg dis- 
covered the Plumatella repens of Lamarck. 


/a small male statue, the whole of delicate work- 
|manship. 3d, A large incense burner of bronze 
| gilt, containing the remains-of some charcoal, 
| with a pair of tongs, having on the centre of 
each side a wheel, which Campanari supposes 
| to have been placed there to raise the handles 
| from the brazier, to prevent their getting too 
Also another instrument, which served 
|to withdraw the ashes; it-consists of a handle 
| terminated by a hand, with the fingers bent at 
|a right angle. 4th, Three mirrors of bronze 
|gilt; on the first are three figures beautifully 
engraved, representing three of the heroes of 
| Thebes—Adrastus, Amphiaraus, and Tydeus ; 
| Adrastus holding in his hands the famous neck- 


Read, also, a paper by Mr. Blackwall, ‘On the | lace of Polynices: their names are inscribed in 


Number and Structure of the Organs employed 
by Spiders in the Process of Spinning.’ Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. Brown, Mr. Foster, and Dr. 
Horsfield, were nominated vice-presidents for 
the present year. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Usvat monthly meeting, Thursday afternoon, 
Lord Braybrooke in the chair.—A great num- 
ber of new fellows were elected. Visitors to 


gardens and museum in May, upwards of 


24,000; balance carried to account in favour 
of Society at Ist June, 993/. 14s. 7d. Amongst 
the presents to the museum was a lobster, ex- 
hibiting new horns and a claw, the old mem- 
bers being broken off. With the view of giving 
greater notoriety to the claims of the museum 
on public attention, it is in future to be open 
on Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, gratis, 
until September next, to every visitor to the 
gardens. The stock, on May 3lst, was,— 


mologists, Latreille and Reaumur, which were | quadrupeds, 297; birds, 637; reptiles, 18: 


on the table, as well as Mr. Curtis’s extensive 
work upon British Entontology, purchased by 


total 952, being an increase on the month of 
21 subjects. The female Oran Utan remains 


the Society. Collections' of insects made at|healthy, and has received a fit companion 


Sierra Leone, by Mr. Strachan, and in India, 
by Dr. Canter, were exhibited. 


of the rare genus Goliathus. 
presented a specimen of Stylops Dalii, a remark- 
able insect, parasitic in the bodies of living 
bees, and of which he had taken a number of 
specimens upon the wing. 
hibited a series of drawings, illustrative of the 


natural history of the Nematus gallicola, and | 


Balaninus salicivorus, and of a beautful unde- 
scribed insect, Eulophus nemati, parasitic upon 
the former insect, and of which he read the 
description. The Rev. F. W. Hope made some 
observations upon a case which had recently 
occurred in Lincolnshire, in which a brood of 
the common house-clock had been dislodged 
from a tumour in the jaw of an aged and crip- 
pled individual. The commencement of a me- 
moir, by C. C. Babington, Esq., containing de- 
— of the Aquatic coleoptera, collected 
by Mr. C. Darwin, during his voyage in the 
Beagle, was read. Sir R. Phillips, Bart., 
A. Tulk, and C. Lowe, Esqrs., were elected 
members of the Society. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Forster in the chair.—Mr. Saunders pre- 
sented specimens of Potamogeiton plantaginens 
and Medicago denticulata, gathered by him in 
Sussex, during the present summer. Read 
Some observations on the river sponge (Spon- 


In the former | 
was particularly noticed a splendid new species | 
Mr. Thwaites | aaa - 


Mr. Westwood ex-| 








during the past week in a young male of the 
same species ; they appear delighted with each 
other. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CAMBRIDGE, May 31.— The following degrees were con” 

ferred : — 

Masters of Arts.—W. Vizard, C. B. Claydon, Trinity 
College; Rev. E. L. Smith, Rev. T. J. Boys, St. John’s 
College; W. G. Tucker, St. Peter’s College; J. Letts 
Sidney Sussex College; C. Peers, Catharine Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. H. Mules, Trinity College; J. 
Holdsworth, J. A. B, Marshall, St. John’s College; W. 
F. Douglas, Christ’s College; S. Barrett, Queens’ Col- 
lege; W. Mackenzie, Trinity Hall; W. G. Brett, Mag- 
dalen College; R. W. Whitford,’ M.A., of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, and F. Rogers, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, were 
admitted ad eundem of this university. 


7 


ETRUSCAN REMAINS, 

Exhibited by Sign. Campanari to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on Thursday the 24th June. 
Havine expressed a hope that we might be 
enabled to give some particulars of these beau- 
tiful and curious relics of the ancient Vulci, we 


now proceed to do so:—Ist, a two-handled vase | ’ 
and cover, of terra cotta, in excellent preserva. | ter, for whom Shakspere stood Godfather. . 


tion, having two subjects delicately painted on 


it; the first, Andromache and Hecuba, at- | 


tempting to detain Hector from the combat 
with Achilles, and conducting him into the 
presence of Priam; secondly, Hector, fully 
armed, making a libation to Jupiter. This in- 
terpretation is confirmed by another antique 


Etruscan characters. On the second mirror is 
| represented Helen seated, and Venus placing a 
rr 

|diadem on her head, attended by one of the 
, Graces, with their names in Etruscan charac- 
|ters. On the third, Helen is again represented 
| seated, attended by two winged Graces, who 
| are arranging her hair. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday — Royal Geographical, 9 pv... ; Royal Institute 
| of British Architects, 8 P.or. 
) Tuesday. — Zoological, 84 p.m. ; Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
(Mr. Cowper on Jacquard weaving, &c.) 
Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} p.m. ; Medico-Bota- 
\ nical, 8 P.m.; Literary Fund Committee, 3 p.m. ; Graphic 
| Society, 8 p.m. 
| Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 
| p.mt.; Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Saturday. — Royal Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Electrical, 7 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth notice. ] 
252. The First Crusaders in sight of Jeru- 
| salem. J. Severn. — In this  spirit-stir- 


|ring subject, the artist has been very suc- 


| cessful in varying the emotions and passions of 
We also congratulate 





| the different characters. 
him on the improvement in his colouring. 
| 38. Refiection. T. Mogford. —A clever 
| effect of pictorial art. 
| 45. An Early Reading of Shakspere. S. A. 
| Hart, A. Every thing connected with the 
name of Shakspere must be attractive. Mr. 
|Hart has here shewn all the clearness and 
| brilliance of his penci). 
47. Hassan, an Arabian. <A. Cooper.-— 
Nothing can exceed the spirited action of this 
| noble animal. 
|. 112. Zi Duetto. W. Etty, R.A.—One of 
| Mr. Etty’s most pleasing compositions. 
| 109. Death of Medora. H. Singleton.—Of 
jthis veteran artist we may almost say in the 
| language of the poet : 
| ** He’s been so long remembered—he’s forgot.” 


|In the present instance, we recognise all the 


spirit of his former works, with, perhaps, ad- 
ditional effect. “ 

559. The Baptism of Ben Jonson’s Daugh- 
A. 
| Chisholm.—Here again the leaven of our great 
bard is brought in to season a very clever com- 
position, as well as to afford the opportunity 
of introducing a number of contemporary cha- 
racters, all in keeping with the subject. 

452. The Madonna and Child. W.Dyce.— 
Shewing how successfully some of the works of 
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Raffaelle may be imitated. It does great 
credit to the versatility of Mr. Dyce’s powers. 
463. The City of Salizburg, in Upper 
Austria. P.H. Rogers.—Among the artists 
of this country whose foreign views deserve at- 
tention, Mr. Rogers holds a high place. His 
pencil is at once picturesque and tasteful. 
294. The Lake of Lugano, with the Splugen 
Alps in the Distance. W. Linton. — Whether 
considered topographically, or as subjects of 
composition, Mr. Linton’s classical feeling 
spreads a great charm over all his productions. 
513. A Consultation previous to the Aerial 
Voyage to Germany. J. Hollins.— One of the 
best portrait compositions we ever remember 
to have seen. 
502. Leonardo da Vinci expiring in the Arms 
of Francis I. W. Fisk. — A favourite subject 
with artists; at once flattering to the pro- 
fession, and presenting highly picturesque ma- 
terials, of which Mr. Fisk has very happily 
availed himself. 
504. Lane Scene, Cudham, Kent. W. F. 
Witherington, A.—A_ beautiful example of 
English pastoral ; as refreshing and delightful 
to the eye of the artist or amateur as the reality, 
no doubt, is to that of the traveller. 
399. The Marriage Settlement. T. Clater.— 
The costume appears to be that of the time of 
Charles I.; but the situation of the picture 
prevents us from inspecting the draperies and 
other accessories, in the texture of which Mr, 
Clater usually exhibits so much skill. 
525. Cottage Girl with a Lighted Candle. | 
A. Geddes, A.—There are great mellowness of 
tone, great truth of effect, and great skill in 
execution, in this clever performance. 

107. Gaston de Foix before the Battle of 
Ravenna, in which he was slain. C. L. East- 
lake, R.A. — A subject of feeling, shewing the 
hero under the influence of a presentiment of 
his fate, in which his fair companion seems to 
partake. Admirably suited to Mr. Eastlake’s 
peculiar powers, 

Among the portraits we were especially 
charmed with 523, Portrait of Mrs. Heneuge, | 
Mrs. J. Robertson. There are many other 
excellent works in that department of art; 
among which we noticed 72, T'he late Earl of 
Eldon; 8, The Bishop of Ripon; and 104, The 
Lord Chancellor, WH. P. Briggs, R.A.; 14, 
Mrs. Freke; 56, The Hon. Mr. Justice Lit- 
tledale ; and 468, The Right Hon. Mr. Baron 
Parke, T. Phillips, R.A.; 55, Miss Baily, 
213, The Countess of Kintore, and 492, Mrs. 
John Knowles, and Daughter, Mrs. W. Car- 
penter; 184, His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; 336, Miss Flora 
M‘Leod, and 396, Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 
(an admirable likeness), G. P. A. Healy (an 
American artist of great talents); 7, The 
Countess of Blessington, J. Wood; 10, The 
Rev. William Harness, J. P. Knight, A.; 
89, Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
States of America, S. S. Osgood; 164, Mrs. 
Harris Prendergast, and 253, Alexvina and 
Catherine, daughters of the late Hon. Charles 
Lindsay, A. Geddes, A.; 220, The Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Melbourne, G. Hayter; 221, 
The Right Hon. the Knight of Kerry, J. Lons- 
dale ; 225, His Highness the Prince Esterhazy, 
A Morton; 433, Mrs. Bentley, B.R. Faulk- 
ner; 557, Miss Mary Howard Michael, J. 
Ballantyne; &c. &e. 

(To be continued. } 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
S. Lawrence, delt.; Weld Taylor, lith. 
OVS 


Boz. 


Osceola, of Florida. Drawn on Stone by G. 
New 


Catlin, from his Original Portrait. 
York, 1838. 


Creek nation, and was taken home and adopted 


and manhood, he became distinguished for all 
those powers of fortitude, activity, and endu- 
rance, so highly prized by all the native tribes. 
The most renowned ball-player, the best hunter, 


first war-chief of the nation, almost without a 
rival. Amongst the customs of the southern 
tribes, is one of preparing a vegetable nauseat- 
ing liquid, called ‘ as-se-o-lah,’ or the black 
drink, which is drunk in considerable quantities 
by all the warriors previous to the commence- 
ment of their great annual green corn feast 
and datice. Powell was distinguished by being 
able’ to swallow a greater quantity of this 
liquid than any man of the tribe, which soon 
obtained for him the name of ‘ as-se-o-lah,’ (or 
the black drink) and this, by the pronunciation 
of the whites, is now called ‘ Osceola.’” 
Osceola is represented by Mr. Catlin in the 
dress which was worn by him during his last 
campaign in the Florida war. His figure 
is muscular, his countenance pleasing, and his 
costume picturesque. But the interest with 
which we should regard the portrait, if it were 
that of a genuine American Indian, is sadly di- 
minished by the circumstance of Osceola’s im- 
mediate descent from an European. 


Romantic and Picturesque Germany. Illus- 
trated by a Series of Two Hundred and 
Sixty Engravings on Steel, by English 
Artists, from Drawings taken on the spot. 
Translated by Miss Kenningsen. No. I. 
Schloss. 

A PUBLICATION which promises to be of great 
interest, by making us better acquainted with 
a country which has so many claims on our 
attention as Germany. The first Number 
commences with an account of Saxon Switzer- 
land; and two of the three plates by which it 
is decorated are views of Dresden. 

Portraits of British Forest Trees, with and 
without their Foliage. Part I. Drawn 
from Nature, and on Stone. By G. R. 
Lewis. Hereford, Vale; London, Tilt. 
We have never met with a work better 
adapted to assist the student of landscape. 
The plates, which, in the present number, are 
chiefly representations of some magnificent 
oaks at Tiberton Park, in Herefordshire, are 
admirably executed ; and their value, as indica- 
tions of the hest modes of imitation, is enhanced 
by typographical ‘instructions for drawing 
trees from nature; and rules for obtaining the 
height, width, and true proportion that each 
part bears towards another.” 





MUSIC. 








A CHARACTERISTIC and well-worked portrait 


of a young writer, whose great original talents, 
and extraordinary powers of observation and 
description, have raised him to just celebrity, 
with a rapidity wholly unexampled in our days. 


**¢ PowELL,’ or £ Osceola,’ by which latter 
name he is most usually known, the head war- 
chief of the Seminoles, died at Fort Moultrie 
(S. C.), January 30th, 1838, of quinsey, with 
which disease he had frequently suffered before. 
His mother was a ‘ Creek’ woman, his father 
a French trader, by the name of ‘ Powell.’ 
Having been abandoned by his father at an 
early age, he attached himself to a party of 
Seminoles, while on a friendly visit to the 


by them into their tribe. During his youth 


and the surest marksman, he rose to the rank of 


performed annually, for the benefit of this 
society, continues, after the lapse of a century, 
to attract a thronged and delighted auditory, 
so endurable is the charm of the highest and 
best kind of music, when well performed. The 
Duke of Cambridge attended during a part of 
the performance on Wednesday evening, and 
took very great interest in it, applauding fre. 
quently and audibly. The choruses went of 
with the usual accuracy and spirit, and most 
of the solo singing was delightful; that by 
Mesdames Bishop and Shaw, and Mr. Phillips, 
pre-eminently so. Great praise is also due to 
Miss Hawes, Miss Birch, and Mr. Bennett; 
and a word of encouragement must be given to 
Miss Woodham, who has not yet acquired 
sufticient courage to enable her to do justice to 
her voice and talent. Mr. Seguin went through 
the two first bass songs, ‘* But who may abide,” 
and “ The ple that walked in darkness,” 
with a coldness that deprived his magnificent 
voice of more than half its effect. Harper's 
accompaniment to ** The trumpet shall sound,” 
appears more beautiful every time we hear it, 
and is a treat of the choicest kind, when cou. 
pled with the impressive vocal performance of 
Phillips. The Hanover Square Rooms were 
so well filled, both on Monday morning and on 
Wednesday evening, that the society must 
have reaped a rich harvest, as every friend to 
benevolence and good music must wish they 
may continue to do. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes's Concert, on Tuesday, 
filled the Hanover Square Rooms; and not only 
the excellence of the music, but the merits of 
the individual, well justified this flattering at- 
tendance. Mr. Holmes played two of his own 
compositions on the pianoforte with taste and 
feeling, and was much and deservedly ap- 
plauded. The instrumental portion of the con- 
j cert was, as near as possible, to perfection, 
with the leading men of the day, Mori, Lind- 
ley, Willman, &c. &c. &c.; and among the 
vocalists, Shirreff, A. Shaw, Phillips, Wilson, 
&c., did honour to native talent; whilst Ivan- 
off and De Begnis varied the treat with at- 
tractive specimens of foreign art. A Miss 
Theed made her début as a pianist on this 
occasion, and was cheered with great applause. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
OLD PINCHER. 
WueEn I gave to old Dobbin his song and his 


due,* 
Apollo I feared would look scornfully blue; 
I thought he might spurn the low station and 
blood, 
And turn such a Pegasus out of his stud. 


But another “ four-footed” comes boldly to 
claim 

His place beside Dobbin in merits and fame; 
He shall have it,—for why should I be over nice, 
Since Homer immortalised Ilion and—mice? 


I frolicked, a youngling, wild, rosy, and fat, 
When Pincher was brought in the butcher-boy's 
hat ; 
And the long-promised puppy was hailed _~ a 
joy Oy. 
That ne'er was inspired by a gold-purchased 


“What a darling,” cried I, while my sire with 
a frown, [to drown; 

Exclaimed, “+ Hang the brute! though *tis easy 
But I wept at the word, till my sorrowful wail 
Won his total reprieve from the rope or the pail. 


Regarding his beauty, 1’m silent, forsooth, 
I’ve a little old-fashioned respect for the truth, 





Royal Society of Musicians. —=_The Messiah, 


* See Literary Gazette, No. 1086, for this simple and 
touching poem,—d, 
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And the praise of his colour or shape to advance 

Would be that part of history known as 
romance. 

There were some who most rudely denounced 
him a “ cur” — {demur ! 

How I hated that name, though I dared not 

T thought him all fair, yet 1’il answer for this, 

That the fate of Narcissus could ne’er have 
been his. 

Now Dobbin, the pony, belonged to us all, 

Was at every one’s service, and every one’s call ; 

But Pincher, rare treasure, possession divine, 

Was held undisputed as whole and sole mine. 


Together we rambled, together we grew ; 
Many plagues had the household, but we were 
* ‘the two 
Who were branded the deepest; all doings 
reviled, [‘* that child.” 
Were sure to be wrought by “ that dog” and 


Unkennell’d and chainless, yet truly he served ; 

No serfdom was known, yet his faith never 
swerved : 

A dog has a heart,—secure that, and you'll find 

That Jove even in brutes is the safest to bind. 

If my own kin or kind had demolished my ball, 

The transgression were marked with a scuffle 
and squall ; 


When brought to the bar for the evil we’d done, 
Some atrocious spoliation I chose to call * fun :”” 
Though Pinch was Tiberius, those who might 


try, 
Knew well that the active Sejanus was I. 


But we weathered all gales, and the years sped 

away, [to 
Till his “ bonnie black’? hide was fast turning 
When accents were heard most alarmingly sad, 
Proclaiming that Pincher,my Pincher, was mad. 


It was true; his fixed doom was no longer a 
joke,— [was nigh broke. 

He that moment must die; my young heart 

I saw the sure fowling-piece moved from its rest, 

And the sob of keen anguish burst forth un- 
suppress’d. 


A shot, a faint how], and old Pincher was dead : 

How I wept while the gardener prepared his 
last bed. 

Something fell on his spade too, wet, sparkling, 
and clear ; [a tear. 

Though he said twas a dew drop, J know ’twas 


Our winter-night circle was now incomplete, 

We missed the fond brute that had snoozed at 
our feet ; 

All his virtues weie praised, all his mischief 
forgot, 


But with perfect consent he might mouth it We lauded his merits, and sighed o’er his lot. 


about, 
Till the very last atom of sawdust was out. 


When halfpence were doled for the holiday 
treat, [sweet : 

How I longed for the comfits so lusciously 

But cakes must be purchased, for how could I 
bear 

To feast on a luxury Pinch could not share ? 


I fondled, I fed him, I coaxed or I cuffed, — 

I drove or I led him, I soothed or I huffed ; 

He had beatings in anger, and huggings in love, 

But which were most cruel, ’twere a puzzle to 
prove. 


If he dared to rebel, I might battle and wage 

The fierce war of a tyrant with petulant rage ; 

I might ply him with kicks, or belabour with 
blows, 

But Pincher was never once known to oppose. 


Did a mother appear the loud quarrel to learn, 
If twere only with him it gave little concern ; 
No ill-usage could rouse him, no insult could 

chafe, [safe. 
While Pinch was the playmate her darling was 


If the geese on the common gave signal of fear, 
And screams most unmusical startled the ear, 
The cause was soon guessed, for my foremost 


| Poodle, spaniel, and greyhound, were brought 


for my care, 
Of beauty and breed reckoned preciously rare ; 
But the playmate of infancy, friend of my youth, 
Was linked with a lasting affection and truth. 


He was never supplanted — nay, mention him 
now, [brow ; 
And a something of shadow will steal from my 
‘“* Poor fellow!” will burst in such tone of 
regret, [yet. 
That whispers my heart is his lurking-place 


No wonder, for memory brings back with him 

The thoughts that will render the lightest eye 
dim ; 

He is mingled with all that I idolised most, 

The brightest, the purest, the loved, and the lost. 


The smile of a parent, the dearest, the best, 
The joys of my forest home spring to my breast, 
And those days reappear with a halo divine, 
When old Pincher, a mother, and childhood, 
were mine. 
E11za Coox. 








DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre.—Donizetti’s Pari- 
sina, so much admired in Paris, was produced 





delight [flight. 
Was in seeing Pinch put the old gander to) 


Had the pantry been rifled of remnant of beef, | 


Shrewd suspicions were formed of receiver and | 
thief, — 

For I paused not at crime, and I blushed not at 
fibs 


That assisted to nurture his well-covered ribs. 


The warren was sacred, yet he and I dared 
To career through its heath ’till the rabbits | 
were scared : | 
The gamekeeper threatened me Pinch should | 
be shot,— 
But the threat was by both of us always forgot. 


The linen, half-bleached, must be rins’d o’er 
again ; plain : 

And our footsteps in mud were “ remarkably ” 

The tulips were crushed, ta the gardener’s 
dismay, [that way. | 


here last week. The story is nearly the same 
as Lord Byron’s, except that, in the opera, the 
relationship of Hugo and Azzo is not known 
until the end of the second act. The evident 
faults in the opera are, want of originality, and 
too long recitations; nevertheless, there are 
many passages of striking beauty and melody, 
and some few airs, which must delight all lovers 
of music, either here orin the concert-room. One 
of the choruses is extremely musical, the rest 
certainly rather noisy. Madame Grisi, who 
sustains the part of Parisina, is as delightful 
as music can make her, to say nothing of her 
acting, which is occasionally excellent; al- 
though, in our opinion, she is a littl—a very 
little—too termagantish for the humbled and 
broken-hearted, guilty Parisina. Tamburini, 
as the stern, inexorable Azzo, sings his part 
with deep feeling ; and his acting also is fine. 
Rahini, whose voice is mest lover-toned, in 
Hago, has one, amongst many, of his exquisite 


Aad when last we were seen we were bending) songs, which would make amends for dfty noisy 





choruses. We can scarcely expect to hear his 
like again. Madame Castelli, and Morelli, 
who have little to do, complete the opera. 
Madame Taglioni has returned to these boards: 
she has lost none of her elegance or activity ; 
she requires a little better support in the ballet, 


as, sylphlike as she is, she is mortal, and can- 
. J 


not dance long together without dreadful fa- 
tigue. Guerra and Coustou do their best, but 
we only bear with them till Taglioni has re. 
covered breath, and is ready to start again. 

Strand.—Leman Rede, in proprié persona, 
has been added to this pleasant little company 
in conjunction with his popular play, The 
Rake’s Progress; Mr. Rede sustains the 
character of the rake, and is capitally seconded 
by Manders as Sam Slap. 

Sadler’s Wells has opened, re-decorated, and 
with a good company; the management is in 
excellent hands, and we hope it will prove a 
successful speculation to Mr. Honner. 





VARIETIES. 

Kew Gardens.—We mentioned, in last 
week’s Literary Gazette, that Kew Gar- 
dens were open every Thursday to the pub. 
lic; we have now good authority for stating, 
that they will shortly be opened to the pub- 
lic as a botanic garden, under the direction 
of a committee, selected from the College of 
Physicians, the Apothecaries’ Company, the 
Royal Society, the Linnean Society, and the 
Horticultural Society. Though not falling into 
absolute decay, these gardens, still rich in 
unique specimens, especially from New Hol- 
land, have not increased either in usefulness or 
beauty since the death of Sir Joseph Banks, 
owing to two causes ; — no collectors since that 
period, at the expense of the country, have 
been sent abroad; and the royal residence has 
become almost uninhabitable. Owing to these 
circumstances, and, perhaps, to others (which 
we may not at present state), the proper au- 
thorities had an interview with the Commis. 
sioners of Woods and Forests, for the purpose 
of transferring to that establishment the future 
management of the gardens. The officers of 
the Woods and Forests, however, declined the 
responsibility, as the management of a‘ bo- 
tanic garden does not come within the scope 
of their labours. The result, therefore, has 
been as we have stated above; and, under 
the auspices of the Societies we have men. 
tioned, great additions and improvements are 
expected soon to be adopted; and a govern. 
ment grant of money is likewise talked of. No 
gardens in England are better adapted for the 
intended purpose, and the facilities for trans- 
ferring fuel for the green-house, soils, &c. by 
means of water conveyance, are of immense 
value to an establishment of this kind. 

Society of Arts.—The annual distribution of 
the Society of Arts takes place on Tuesday. 

The Newspaper Press.—The grand dinner, 
the first anniversary of the excellent Institu- 
tion formed by and on behalf of the literary 
labourers in the periodical press, takes place 
this day; and we rejoice to learn that, with 
the Duke of Cambridge in the chair, it pro- 
mises to be a meeting commensurate in im- 
portance with the object in view. No class of 
literature has stronger claims upon the public 
for sympathy and encouragement. The workers 
at the mighty engine, too often possess but little 
power to work for themselves ; and when they 
thus shew a disposition to provide against the 
evil day, and assist their humbler brethren to 
do sa, surely they cannot call in vain upon a 
right-minded community to assist them in their 
prudent and benevolent efforte. We under« 












































































































































































































































































































‘Lode about and speechified, and every body gullied, 
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stand that a splendid assemblage of the musical 
talent in the metropolis have volunteered their 
services on this occasion. 

Animal Heat. — Experiments made by 
Messrs. Becquerel, Breschet, &c. on the tem- 
perature of the organic tissues of the human 
body, by means of thermo-electric effects, have 
shewn, among other results, that, when the 
human body was in contact for twenty minutes 


with water, the temperature of which varied | 


from 0° to 49°, the temperature of the muscles 
underwent very slight changes. It was thought 
dangerous to prolong the immersion, as the 
heat of 49° had greatly reddened the skin, and 
driven the blood to the head. ‘ 

The Indian MSS. in the King’s Library, at 
Paris, are stated to consist of 259 in Sanscrit, 
108 Tamoulda (Coromandel Coast), 58 Pali, 
21 Siamese, 12 Javanese, 12 Talunga, 6 Ben- 
galese —in all 550: and M. Champollion Fi- 
geac (the reporter) mentions, that they are 
scarcely ever consulted by Oriental students or 
scholars. 

Sir W. Courtenay !—At a time when this 
impostor has caused so much bloodshed, and is 
so much talked of, our readers may not be dis- 
pleased to see how he was treated by the popular 
author of * Rookwood” on his earlier exhibi- 
tion of cunning insanity. The following is from 
the Preface to the last edition of that striking 
production : 


«€ The Knight of Malta; a Canterbury Tale. 
Come list to me, and you shall have, without a hem or 
aw, sirs 
A Canterbury pilgrim e, much better than old Chaucer’s. 
*Tis of a hoax I once played off upon that city clever, 
The memory of which, I hope, will stick to it for ever. 
With my coal-black beard, and purple cloak, 
jack-boots, and broad-brimmed castor, 
Hey ho for the Knight of Malta! 
To execute my purpose, in the first place you must know, 
sirs, grow, sirs! 
My locks I let hang down my neck, my beard and whiskers 
A purple cloak I next clapped on, a sword tagged to my 
side, sirs, (sirs, 
And mounted on a charger black I to the town did ride, 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 
‘Two pages were there by my side, upon two little ponies, 
Decked out in scarlet uniform, as spruce as maccaronies ; 
Caparisoned my charger was as grandly as his master, 
And o'er my long and curly locks I wore a broad-brimmed 
castor. 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 
The people all flocked forth amazed tosee a man so hairy, 
Oh! such a sight had ne’er before been seen in Canter- 


bury! 
My flowing robe, my flowing beard, my horse with flowing 
mane, sirs! (come again, sirs! 
They stared —the days of chivalry, they thought, were 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 
I told them a long eee romance, that did not halt a 
Jot, that they beheld in me a real Knight of Malta! 
Tom d Becket had I sworn I was, that saint and martyr 
hallowed, (lowed. 
I doubt not just as readily the bait they-would have swal- 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 


The tavern-keepers diddled, and the magistracy bullied ; 
Like puppets were the townsfolk led in that show they call | 


a raree; 
The Gotham sages were a joke to those of Canterbury. 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 
The theatre I next engaged, where I addressed the crowd, 
rs, sirs, 
And retrenchment and reform I spouted long and loud, 
On tithes, and on taxation, I enlarged with skill and 


zeal, sirs; 
Who so able as a Malta knight, the malt tax to repeal, sirs? 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 
As a candidate I then stepped forth to represent their city, 
And my non-election to that place was certainly a pity; 
For surely I the fittest was, and very proper, very, 
To represent the wisdom and the wit of Canterbury. 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 
At a trial of some smugglers next, one thing I rather 
queer did, 
And the justices upon the bench I literally bearded ; 
For I swore that I some casks did see, though proved as 
clear as day, sirs, 
That I happen 


sirs, 

at the time to be some fifty miles away, 
With my coal-black beard, &c. 

This last assertion, I must own, was somewhat of a 

under; 


and Ist, ; 


accompanied with heavy rain. 


To my prosperous career this slight error put a stop, sirs, 
And thus crossed, the knight of Malta was at length 
obliged to hop, sirs. 
ith his coal-black beard, and purple cloak, 
jack-boots, and broad-brimmed castor, 
Good bye to the Knight of Malta.” 

Drury Lane.—The Drury Lane Benevolent 
Fund was fully attended on Saturday, and, we 
rejoice to add, a large subscription raised. Mr. 
| Harley, as secretary, made a forcible appeal to 
| the friends of this valuable charity. 

Literary Fund. —We are informed that the 
“ Sub-Anniversary ’’ Meeting has been changed 
to Wednesday, the 20th (so as not to interfere 
too much with the coronation!); and that a 
numerous party, including several members of 
the House of Commons, have signified their 
intention to attend. It has been observed of 
the late prosperous anniversary, that it was 
strange there was no one present to acknowledge 
the toast of the navy, seeing that there never 
were so many naval authors as at this time. 
Mr. Anichini’s “* Remarks’’ on the anniversary, 
has reached us too late for notice in this Gazette. 

M. Sangiovanni.—It is with pleasure we 
notice and point public attention to the produc. 
tions of this very clever artist. His talent is 
really extraordinary ; and yet, we believe, he is 
self-taught. His small groups of banditti are 
striking and perfect in character ; men, women, 
and animals, all equally true to nature. He 
also models likenesses in the same size; and we 
never saw any thing superior to these sculptural 
miniatures. 

The Unlucky? — The irritable Mr. 
had the misfortune the other day first to break 
a hand-basin and then his dressing-glass ; where- 
upon his pert servant, Tom, wondered what the 
next thing would be, as, in the ill-lnck of smash- 
ing, there were always three things broken, and 
the last the most valuable! ‘* That shall bea 
lie for once,”’ cried his angry master, and with 
the frame of the glass he beat him over the 
sconce, which broke his head. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Bettise INSTITUTION, PALL 
MA 


The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, will be opened on Wedne. 
day next, the 13th inst., and continue open daily, from Len in the 
Morning until Six in the Evenin 

mission 1s,—Catalogue ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ESSRS. YATES and SON have the 
honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, they haye 
now on View at the Picture Gallery, 209 Regent Street, an exten. 
sive and rare Collection of Italian Pictures lately consigned to 
them from Florence; amongst which are, some splendid Pictures 
by Corregio, Raphael, A. del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, and two 
magnificent Pictures by that scarce Master, Francesco Ubertino, 
Also, the bust of Lorenzo il Magnifico, by Michael Angelo. 
This Exhibition will be found one of the most interesting since 
the celebrated Orleans Collection. 
Admission 1s.—Open from Ten till Six o’Clock. 





THE QUEEN. 
Shortly will be completed, 
HALON’S STATE PORTRAIT of 
HER MAJESTY, engraved by 8. Cousins, A.R.A., to 
be published by F. G. Moon, 20 Threadneedle Street, Publisher 
in Gelaay to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
N.B. Mr. Moon feels it to be necessary to caution the public 
against this regal portrait being confounded with the lithographic 
drawing of Her Majesty, advertised as the united production of 
Messrs. Chalon and Lane. 





APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGF. 

No. 73 of this Series, containing Maps of Switzerland, and of 
Siberia, will be published at the Society’s Office, on the 15th 
instant. 

No. 74 will be published on the 14th July, 
and No. 75 on the 15th August. 9 


THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 
59 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 5thJune, 1838. 











MUSIC. 
R. BLAGROVE’S GRAND MORN. 


ING CONCERT; under the Patronage of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke, Duchess, and Prince George of Cambridge, 
Princess. Augusta, the Duchess of Gloucester, and his Excellency 
Prince Esterhazy, will take place on ‘Tuesday, June 19th inst., 
at the Hanover Rooms. Vocal performers: Madame Cinti Da- 
moreau, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Md!le. Caremoli, Misses Woodham, 
Lockey, and Bruce, Sig. Ivanoff, Castellan, F. Lablache, and 
Giubelei, Herr Kroff, and Messrs. Seguin and Parry. Instru- 
mental: M. Diehler (who will perform a grand Fantasia, and, 
for the first time, Beethoven’s grand Sonata in A, with Mr. 
Blagrove), Sig. Guilio Regondi, Herr Heinemayer, and Mr. 
H To 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


A View of the Silver Coin and Coinage of Great 
Britain, by George Marshall.— Doctor Granville’s New 
Work, entitled Popular View of Counter-Irritation, with 
the History of One Hundred Cases of Disease, principally 
of the Nervous System, cured without any internal 
medicine. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, 
Vol. IL, Part 2, 4to. 16s. plain, 18%. coloured. — Prece- 
dents in Conveyancing, by S, V. Bone, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 
13s. — The Education of the Feelings, f.cap. 4s. — Fables 
et Contes Choises, par M. de Fivas, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— The 
Greenwich Pensioners, by Lieut. Hatchway, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 1. 11s, 6d.—On Individual Influence, by M. A. 
Kelty, 1s.—A Practical Compendium of the Materia 
Medica, by A. Ure, M.D., 18mo. 6s.— Mary Stuart, a 
Tragedy, from the German of Schiller, 12mo. 3s.— 
Captain W. White’s Letter to Lord Melbourne, 8vo., 5s. 
— The Police Spy. by Captain W. White, Svo. 6s.— 
Child’s Fairy Library, Vol. V. square 2s. 6d. — Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Illustrated; and Life of Bunyan, by 
J. Conder, 8vo. 21s.— Mitscherlich’s Chemistry, trans- 
lated by S. L. Hammick, M.D., post 8vo. lis. 6d. — 
Spiritual Fragments from ‘* Law’s Works,” by Mary A. 
Kelty, 12mo. 3s.—H. W. Lovett on the Revelation of 
St. John, second edition, 8vo. 12s.—A View of the Silver 
Coinage of Great Britain, by George Marshall, royal 8vo. 
12s., interleaved, 16s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 


May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 31 From 45 to 71 29°31 to 29°84 
June. 
ewe | sees 1 cove 44 +e 69 29°87 ++ 29°86 
Saturday «+ 2 sre 5O ++ 68 29-78 ++ 29°73 
Sunday +--+ 3 cove 44 ++ 67 29-73 29°71 
Monday ++ 4 cove 48 ++ 67 29°67 29°71 
Tuesday «+ 5 sees BY oe 5D 2981 29°87 
Wednesday 6 soos 44 ++ GO 2994 ++ 3005 


Winds very variable, S.W. prevailing. 
Generally clear, except the evenings of the 3lst ult., 

» and Sth inst., when rain fell; distant thun- 
der on the evening of the 3ist and morning of the 5th, 





blunder, { 
And for perjury indicted they compelled me to knock 


Rain fallen, -9125 of an inch. 


at half-past One. In the course of 
the Concert, Beethoven's Septuor will be performed for the first 
time, by 16 Violins, 10 Violas, 8 Violoncellos, 6 Double Basses, 
and Double Wind Instruments. Conductor, M. Benedict; 
Leader, Mr. Loder. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Will be published on 10th June, 


AI LROA DIANA. 


Price 5s. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. 





In a few days, with numerous Views and Diagrams, explanatory 
and illustrative, and Figures of Fossils, 1 vol. 12mo. P 
LEMENTS of GEOLOGY, for the Use 

of Beginners. 

By CHARLES LYELL, Esq. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Lately published, a 5th edition, 4 vols. 12mo. 28%. of 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days, complete in 1 vol. with original Notes, now first 
published, with Portrait and Frontispiece, royal 8vo. 


ETTERS and JOURNALS of LORD 
BYRON, with his Life. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 7 
Printed uniformly with the edition of his Poetry, in | vol. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
‘jal? - Ina few days, 8vo. Vo!. !. ? 
NORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 
PITT, First Earl of Chatham. , 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, John, Earl of Chatham. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In the press, with Map, post 8vo. P 
AND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
Hand-Book for Travellers in Denmark, 

Sweden, Norway, and Russia. 
Lately published, 2d edition, post 8vo. 10s. 
Hand- Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel- 
gium, and North Germany. 
And, 
Hand-Book for Travellers in 


many, and down the Danube. 
‘ost Svo. Ms. Ed. 


South Ger- 





Edmonton. CHARLES HENRy ADAMS. 


Jotn Murray, Albemarle Street 
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Preparing for publication, a : 
ISTORY of BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. | © 
By GEORGE wer yeh rae eee 
f the Royal College o! Surgeons o Edinburgh, &c. 
Frac ace ras to aaa wit! Yarrel’s ‘ British Birds’ * and 
« Fishes.” Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts and Engravings. 
The First Part of the volume is devoted to the History of Zoo- 
ynytology, and to details on the Structure, Physiology, and Clas- | g 
Vication ¢ Seeeenyvers and the Second contains the Description 
Ss 
oS tighleye Y> '32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


DAY. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THis ; 
8s. G4, bou 
A SIMPLIFIED L A'TIN GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 
Master of the Free Grammar Schoo} of Queen Mary, 
at Clitheroe. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. t 


Head 





W ith numerous :V iews, drawn on the spot by Captain Smith, 
Naw the dangerous situation of the vessel. | 8vo. 

UTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the 
+ S$ and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY’S SHIP 
TERROR, after having been enclosed for more than Twelve 

Months in "the Ice of Hudson’s Strait and F ye 's Channel. 

By CAPTAIN BACK, R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Price 95s. 6d. 2 
ARTOON SERMONS, preached in 
Bowood Chapel, and published at Murray’ 's; with Ser- 
mon on the Death of Charles the First, preached in Salisbury 
Cathedral, 
ik, By the Rev. CANON BOWLES, 
Each Copy illustrated by One of Warren’s Plates. 





NEW CONTINENTAL GUIDE, 
Now ready, second edition, — and enlarged, post 8vo. 


with a Map 
HAND-BOOK for. TR. AVELLERS | 


upon the Continent; being a ney eet Guide through | 

Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and Northern Germany, and along | 
the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Containing Descriptions 
of the principal Cities, their Museums, Picture-Galleries, &c. ; 
the Great High Roads, and the most interesting and Picturesque | 
Districts; with Directions for Travellers, Details of Expenses, | 
Value of Money, and Hints for Tours, ] 

Also, printed uniformly with the above, 

Mrs. Starke’s Travels in Europe, and com- | 

plete Guide for Italy. ! 
Ninth edition, post 8vo. 15s. bound. | 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With Portraits, &c. 5 vols. post 8vo. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of WILLIAM} 


WILBERFORCE 
By his SONS. | 


and with various Soils. 


be comprised in Three Numbers, and will eventually form Part 


P OE M §; I 
on THOMAS BURBIDGE, 


half-bound. 


THE FARMER'S LIBRARY. | 
omplete, under the Superintendence of the Society for the Dif- 

fusion of Useful Knowledge, in 2 vols. 8vo. closely printed, and | 

illustrated with numerous Cuts of Farm Buildings, Carriages, | 

Utensils, &c. price 20s. 6d. 


TISH HUSBANDRY, exhibiting the| “ This is a oun pleasant volume 


RI 
» United King. , ™Struction blended with amusemen 
Farming Practice of various Parts of the United King: | anecdotes, travelling —— —- a enaceenins of Sei 
| Dumfries Courier. 


om. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


The Farmer's Series consists also of the following :— 
1. The Horse. 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. Gd. 
2. Cattle. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. Gd. 
3. Sheep. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
4. On Planting Trees. 1 vol. 8vo. price 3s. | 


ir 


) 


ING 
5. Reports of Select Farms, exhibiting the | L in Monthly Five-Shilling Volumes. 
Course of Husbandry adopted in various Parts hor Kingdom, | 
se Si bl 
cithoy ed rgragieer tl prose pete pee the Sixth Volume will be published in a few days, and the re- 
mainder in rapid succession. 


No. 105 of the entire Series is published this day, being | 
This will 


he First Number of a Sketch of Flemish Husbandry. 














In f.cap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


szonger and Shorter. 


f Trinity College, Cambridge. 
William Pickering we isthe Lane. 











MSS... EDGEWorTH's JUVENILE 


New aapnes of. the following, | recently published, vi i 
The Early Lessons, in 4 vols. price 11s. 








Rosamond ; being a Sequel to “ Rosamond” | 


in “ The Early Lessons.” 2 vols. price 5s. half-bound. 


Frank; being a Sequel to the Story of| 
“Frank” in “ The Early Lessons.” 3 vols. price 9s. half-bound. 
Harry and Lucy, concluded ; being the Last 
Part of “* Early Lessons,” in 3 vols. f.cap, price 12s. half-bound. 
The Parent’s Assistant; or, Stories for 
| Children. A new edition, complete in 3 vols. 18mo. with fine! 
Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Harvey. Price 10s. 6d. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock: and other Proprietors. 
Where may be had, | 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ales and Novels, com-| 
plete in 18 vols. exquisitely embellished, price 5s. each volume. | 
Practical Education, 3 vols. 12mo. price} 


16s, 6d, boards. | 


IBRARY of USEFUL KNOW- 
LED 

This series 7 “Treatises, Histories, &c. published under the 

Superi of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 














John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


Published by J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
THE PARTHENON; adapted to the Pur. | 

pose of a National Monument, proposed to be erected in 
Trafalgar Square, or in Hyde Park. | 
y A. ROBERTSON, A.M. | 
Honorary Macaker oi the Royal Hibernian Academy, es wool | 
NEW WORKS, —_ 

Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


(SOLONISATION and CHRISTIANITY. 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives in 
all their Colonies by the Europeans. By William Howitt. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. On Thursday next. 


HE SACRED_ ‘HISTORY of the 
Ww ORL D, idered, in a Series of Let- 
ters to a Son. By “Sharon =. Esq. F.S.A. R.A. S.L. &c. 
3 vols. 8vo, 2/, 2s, boards. 
i¢ 
B 


Itt. 
IFE of LORD CLARENDON. 
T. H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait and Facsimiles, 
2l. 8s. cloth, lettered. 


IV. 
HE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By 
William Howitt. 2 vols. numerous Illustrations, ro 4 
cloth, lettered. 
“A work for all classes, rich and poor: 
Sense and good feeling.”"—Court Journal. 


Vv. 
. yATIING 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI. 
CULTURE, By Professor Low, of Edinburgh, 2d 
edition, 8vo. with above 200 Illustrations, 18s. 
vo ‘work on agriculture has appeared in our time which will 
ard a comparison with this excellent work of Professor Low.”— 
Edinburgh Philosophical og 


¢ [RBY and SPENCE'S INTRODUC. 

= Serva to ENTOMOLOGY. 5th edition, 4 vols. Plates 
eee vil. 

Jou RNAL of a RESIDENCE in NOR. 


WAY. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 





<4 


written with good 


cloth. 





Lately published 


r ; y 

HE FIRST BOOK of the HISTORY of 
he GERMANS, fi Year 77 

ian = rom the earliest Ages to the Year 774, 
y THOMAS GREENWOOD, Esq. 
, Of Gray's red Barrister-at-Law ; M.A. of ‘St. John's College, 
ambridge ; 
of Durham, 


and Fellow and Reader of History in the University 
In Two Parts, price 2/. 12s. Gd. 


| = e 98.53 
6d. 


ledge, has now proceeded as far as No, 240. The Subjects in pro- 
gress are— 

A History of England; Botany; Geography 
| of England; History of the Literature ef Greaves and a Treatise, 
| by Mr. De Morgan, on Differential and Integral Calculus. 


The Volumes which are completed are— 
In History. — Greece, price 5s.; France, 
Spain and Portugal, price 7s.; the Church, price 


In Biography.—The Lives of Thirteen ~ 
lustrious Persons, in 1 vol. price 10s. 

In Science. — Natural Philosophy, in 3 vols. |" 
pi ice, together, 28s.; Mathematics, 2 vols. price 17s. 6d.; Animal 
hysiology, — Qs. 

wo Numbers will continue to appear Monthly. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Also published, under the superintendence of the Society, 


1. Practical Geometry, Linear Perspective, 
and Projection; including Isometrical Perspective, Brojections 
of the Sphere, and the Projection of Shadows, with Descriptions, 
of the Principal Instruments used in Geometrical Drawing, &c. 
By Thomas Bradley. In 8vo. with Eight Engravings, and more 
than 300 Wosdoute. Price, in cloth boards, 7s. 

A Treatise on Friendly Societies; in 
which the Doctrine of Interest of Money, and the Doctrine of 
Probability, are practically applied to the affairs of such Societies. 
By Charles Ansell, Esq , F. is. Actuary to the Atlas Insurance 
Company. In 8vo. price, in cloth boards, 5s. 


Containing Three Portraits and Memoirs, Part 4, price 3s, of 

THE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY, er Biographical Memoirs of the most celebrated 
Physicians, Sarieo s, &c. 
By THC MAS. JOSEPH PETTIGREW, F.R.S. &c. 

1, Sir Henry Halford, Bart.—Albinus—Statue of Aésculapius. 

2. Sir Anthony Carlisle— Baron Haller—Ruysch. 

3. Sir Charles M. Clarke, Bart.—Akenside—Linacre. 

4. Dr. James Blundell—C. ern ag 
Bore 5 will contain Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.—Radcliffe—and 

icha! 
India Paper Proofs of the Portraits may be had, price 2s. each, 
at the “——_ Fisher and Co. Newgate — 


given. 
subject of animadversion in Histories, Reviews, &c., and, where 
faulty, corrected; when otherwise, such passages have been for- 
tified with additional authorities and important observations, 


| of the Work. 


Fancy Rs boards, price 5s, 
ITERAR ARIETIES; 


a Selection of Papers from pod finished and un- 


| finished Manuscripts 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE. 
contains a great deal of 
; arich assortment of tales, 





** A series of papers both of an amusing and instructive cha- 
acter. The spirit of the whole work is most estimable, and 


proves the author to — a good as well as a reflecting man,”— 
Edinburgh Evening Pos 


Published by W. i. M‘Phun, Glasgow ; N. H. Cotes, 
139 Cheapside, London. 


GARD’S ENGLAND, 


he 4th edition, corrected and much enlarged. 
The wae of this work are respectfully informed, that 


*,° This beautiful edition, of the size and form of Southey’s 


of the Volume of “ Select Farms.” Cowper, and other works of that popular class, will be com- 
| pleted in “ig 7 moderate compass of Thirteen Volumes, and sold 
for only 3, 5s. 


It has undergone a thorough revision by the 
Author; eit matter, at least equal to an additional volume, is 
All passages have been examined which have been the 


The Author has also introduced, at the proper places, all new 


meyer | matter which he has been able to collect since the 


first publication of the work, from many of the National Ke- 


cords, several recent Histories, and some foreign works bearing 
on the subject; besides these, some most valuable and hitherto 


unknown MSS. have been consulted with great advantage. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


2d edition, i in 8vo. with 23 Plates, and many Cuts, price 10s. 6d. 
IEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. Ina Series of Letters te . Lady. 
By J. P. NICHOL, LL.D. F.R, 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the U wee ll of Glasgow. 

** How manifold, O God! are thy Works. In wisdom thou hast 
made them all.” 

William Tait, Métaburgh s ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 

‘One of the most interesting expositions of the most stu- 
pendous and soul-subduing subjects that ever came under our 
motioe. "me nanan 

In3 weiss f.cap Bvo. price 15s. cloth, 
H E a, oS oe ae oe 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
A Series of Essays to aid in the formation of tixed principles, 
in Politics, Morals, and Religion; with Literary Amusements 
interspersed, Third Edition, Cith the Author's last corrections, 
and an Appendix, and with a Synoptical Table of the Contents 


By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Esq. M.A. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
“URE'S PR: ACTIC: AL COMPE IDIUM OF INF AN TINE 
Re EDICINE. 
+ 18mo. cloth, priee 
PRAC TICAL COMPENDI UM of the 
MATERIA MEDICA, with numerous Formule, 
adapted for the ‘Treatment of the Diseases of Infancy and Child- 
hood. By 7 EXANDER URE, M.D 
Re: al College of Surgeons, London 
2 Great Russell Street, British Mt useum. 











Member of the 
London: A. Schloss, 


DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND 
In a closely printed volume, price 9s. the Fleventh Edition, 
including the Acts and Legal Decisions to 1 V vy i ° 
HE CABINET LAWYER; 
opular Digest of the Laws of England, with a Dic- 
tionary of ? re Terms, Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judi- 
cial Antiquities. The ge edition has been brought down to 
Easter of the present year, 
of the civil, “euapes and ‘enstitutionsl laws of England, as now 
administer 
« The ar a fe of 
every kind consequently ea ys mg isita mere repetition, with 
trifling and works, but a bond 
| fide re in which all the latest novelties” in legislation and 
practice are carefully and clearly laid down.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
Printed for Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and H, John- 
aes 44 Paternoster ! Row. 
) ~ PHRENOL OGY. 
| A new edition (third thousand), greatly enlarged and improved, 
price 2s. 6d. illustrated with Plates, o e 
~ > y 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENO. 
LOGY SIMPLIFIED. 
By a Member of the sage al and Phrenological Societies 
of Glasgow 
« This work forms one of the most complete eae to phreno- 
logy which we have seen within a Gl 
Argus. 
Also, price ls. a new edition, making 15,000 copies, 
M‘Phun’s Catechism of Phrenology. 
«« This is by far the best first a = — that has yet 
appeared, as the sale of 15,000 copies 
W. i RK. M‘Phun, Publisher, 3 See N. H. Cotes, 
139 Cheapside, London. 
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Post 8vo. with memes of 100 W: yoo a Tlustrations, price 
0s. 6d. cloth let 








w ready, in 4to. price 2s. Part 
ISHER’S CONSTANTINOPLE and | 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA MINOR sey 
From Drawings on the spot by Thomas Allom, Esq.; 
Historical Account of Constantinople by the Rev, Robert Walsh, 
LL.D. Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 
Artists’ Conversaxione.— Mr. Aliom’s popular mode of treating 
those glorious scenes exhibits peculiar talent. His figures, as well 
as landscapes, are perfect—a rare combination,” —The Globe. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 


me for America, Apply, post-pai 





Longman and Co, Paternoster Row, 


Respectable — wanted in various parts of the Country, - 
id. 


RACTICA . and EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMIST 95 os to Arts and Manufactures. 
MITSCHERLICH, 

Professor of one at the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the First Portion of his Com ~ aamanaal 
STEPHEN LOVE HAMMICK, M 
One of the Radc)iffe Travelling Fellows of the University of 

| Oxford, and Fellow of the ee of Physicians, 

| Dedicated, by permission, to Dr. Faraday, Professor of 
Chemistry, &c 

Whittaker and Co. ve Maria Lane, 


} 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Great Marlborough Street, June 9. 


M*..S COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA- | D IGES 


The Greenwich Pensioners. 
n 3 vols. post 8v 
A Companion to Me Gleig’s “* Chelsea Pensioners.” 


IL. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 
Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons. 


By the Author of the “ Bench and the Bar,” &c. 2 vols. 


Ill, 
Shakspere and his Friends ; 
Or, re olden - ‘KE of Merry England. 
A Historical Romance. 


‘ols. 
“It is no slight praise to say, that all r7 wilder portions of 


this book remind us of Defoe's narrations.”— Atheneum. 
Vv 


The Rose-Fancier’s Manual. 


Comprising an Account of the Culture and Propagation of Roses, 


with a Descriptive Catalogue of 2500 Varieties, 
y Mrs. Gore. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. bound. 


The Man about Town. 
By the Author of “ Glances at Life,” &c. 
2 vols. 


Also, just ready, 


t 
The Woman of the World. 


By the Author of “ The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 


Il. 
A Pedestrian Tour a North Wales, 
in 1837. 
By G. J. Bennett, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 20 Etchings, by Alfred Clint, 
Forming a complete Guide for the Tourist. 


ul. 
The Glanville Family. 


By a Lady of Rank. 3 vols. 


Iv. 

Travels in the Western Caucasus, in 1836. 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, 
oldavia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia. 

y Edmund Spencer, Esq. 
Author eee Travels in Circassia,” 
vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 
Henry C ‘iia ‘Publisher, 13 Great ——e Street. 


Xe. 


Nos. II. III. and IV, now ready, each a with Six 
coloured Portraits, price 1/. 1 
GREAT AMERICAN NAT aaah, ‘work. 


Under the special patronage of Her Majesty, the late King, the 
Queen Dowaver, their Royal Highnesses the Duchess ot Kent 


and Duke of Sussex, the Royal Academy of Arts, 


ISTORY 


Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs. Embellished with 120 Por- 


traits, from the Indian Gallery in the Department of War at 


Washington. 
By THOMAS L, M‘KENNEY, 
Late of the Indian Department, Washington, 
And JAMES HALL, Esq. of Cincinnati. 
*,° Office of Publication, No. 156 — Street. 


In 7 vols. 3/. 15s. boards, 


HE LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By Mr. LOCKHART. 
Robert Cadell, acca John Murray, and Whittaker and 
Co. London. 


Of whom may be had, 


Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
_ Sir Walter Scott's Prose Wi orks, 28 vols. 


GUIDE to TRAVELLE RS along the 
DANUBE, with Maps, and Official Table of the Time 
of Arrival and arty of the Steam Packets. 
KICHARD CLARIDGE, Esq. 
Travellers will tind in this book every information required, 
practical and economical, shewing how the tour may be accom- 
plished in four months, at the = oe 120/. 


F.C, Westler, 162 2 Piccadilly. 


* n 8vo. price 104. 6. in boards, 
He PROSE WORKS of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, THOMAS KEN, D.D. some time Lord 

Bishop of Bath and Wells. ‘Yo which are added, some of his 
Letters (never before pabiiehed). anda aan. Meeteny of his Life, 
by WILLIAM HAWKINS, Esq. his Exec 

The whole collected by JAMES THOM AS "ROUND, B.D. 
Rector of St. meassie’s and St. Nicholas, Colchester, and late 

ellow of Balliol a Oxford. 

London: Printed. Tor Ju Gy F. Rivington, St. 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall; sold by 
Parker, Osford; and T. Aibia, Colchester. 


Paul's 
J. HW, 


8vo. price 5. 
HE THEOLOGY of the OLD TESTA. 
MENT ; or, a Biblical Sketoh of the Religiols Gpinians 
of the Ancient Hebrews. Extracted and Translated from the 
German of GEORGE LORENZ BAUER, Professor af Biblical 
Criticism at Heldelburgh. 
Charles Fox, Paternaster Row. 


—_— 
* cman 


In 18mo. gilt edges, price 14. with illustrations, | 
DE 


ION EASY. 
By an M.D. 


Price 5s. No. XLI. for June, 
pe QUARTERLY JOURNAL g 
AGRICULTURE, and the Prize Essays and Tramac 
ofthe Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotlan: , 
William Blackwood and § ser Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
London. 


Il. 
| In 18mo. cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. . 
Devotional Exercises for the Communion. 
se Rev, Frederick A. A. Gonthier. With a Life of the Author. 
Contents. — Section I. The Saviour’s Invitation — Section 11. | 
The Holy Supper pre-figured under the Old ‘Testament Dispensa- | 
tion—Section Ti. The Institution of the Holy Supper — Section 


1V. Of unworthy communicating — Section V. Self-examination 
—Section V1. Dispositions necessary to a profitable participation | 





c* Bvo. vols. Hl. and Iv. putes 24s. boards Si x 
EMAINS of ALEXANDER KNOX, 

Esq. of Dublin, M.R.I.A, containing Essays, chiefly ex. 
planatory of Christian Doctrine, and Confidential Letters, wii, 
private Papers, illustrative of the Writer’s Character, Se: 


2 4 Ntiment; 
of the Supper—Section VII. Prayers; for the Evening before the | 4nd Life. The Preface, by the Editor, contains an Answer i, 
Communion; for the Morning of the Day when we propose to | the Rev. T. Kelly’s Letter in “The Christian Observer,” fy 


Communicate ; before approaching the Holy Table; in going to} 
the Holy Table; in returning from the Holy Table; in the Church 
after having Communicated; after the Saneetion, when we 
have returned Home — Section VIII. Passages of Scripture suit- 

able for meditating upen after the Communion — Section IX. 
Effects of a profitable particip the C —Section | 
X. Prayers: tothe Father; to the Son; to the Holy Spirit. 

Glasgow: John Si aoe Co.; London, Whittaker 
oO. 


August 1836 
Also, a 2d edition of Vols, I, and II. uniform in size and price, 
ames Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row 
Of whom may be had, price 4s. cloth, 
Companion for a Sick Bed, consisting of Se. 
| lections from Scripture, and from the Book of Common Prayer, 
| with appropriate Hymns, = to the Use = Sick Chamber, 


IRST STEPS. roy “FRENCH CONVER. 


SATION, in a Series of amusing Dialogues, French and 
| English, on every-day wads 








ne , > 

TRHHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

for June, contains, among others, the cee ee articles: 

Alison’s History of the French Revolution— The Newspaper | 
Writings of the Poet Coleridge, with several of his Letters to Mr. 

PD. Stuart — Original Letters of Sir William Dugdale and Dr. | 

Franklin—The Scene of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village —the Bio- | 
graphy of A2sop—Coronation Book of the Gospels at Stowe; Coro- | 
nation of Queen Mary, 1553, &c. &c. Retrospective Review: 
Funebria Flore, the Downfall of May Games— Review of New 








. M. 
J. Souter, School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


AMERICAN oe og QUESTION. 





, &e. &e. 
of the INDIAN TRIBES of 


NORTH AMERICA, with Biographical Sketches and 


Publications—Fine A 





Noel, Wyndham Lewis, Esq 
P. B. Homer, &c. &c. Embellished with R 





of the Coronation Chairs goog pag and Winchester. 
rm 


s. 6d. 
Published by W. we Chancery Lane. 


8 New Burlington Street, June 8, 1838. 
FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 
Homeward Bound ; or, ~ Chase. 


By J. Fenimore Coop er, Ese 
Author of “ The Pilot,” «« Water Witch,” a ‘Red Rover,” &c 


present story.”"—Glo 


II. 
Memoirs of the 


Life and Character of Henry V. 
As Prince of Wales and King of England. 
By J. Endell Tyler, B.D, 


2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, now first engraved, by 
permission, from a P —s in St. James's Palace. 


Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Including Sketches of his disti 
or, the Congress of Verona. 
By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
2 vols, 8vo. 





IV. 
MRS. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL, 
The Vicar of Wrexhill. 


2d edition, 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
“4 bonne bouche for the saints. 


Sunday Times. 


Memoirs of 
Sir William Knighton, Bart. G.C.H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the Reign of His Majesty 
George the Fourth. 
By Lady Knighton. 
Including Sir W ‘liam Knighton’s Correspondence with 
the most ae ger Personages of his Time. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


VI. 
Vienna and the Austrians. 
By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of «* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Engravings by Hervieu. 
also, just ready, 


VII. 
Memoirs of the Musical Drama. 
By George Hogarth, Esq. 
Author of “* The History of Music,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. * 
VIII. 
Three Months’ Leave. 
By W. G. Rose, Esq. 60th Rifles. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 
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In 1 vol, 8vo. 
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Introductory Essay on Regal State and Ceremonial, and afull 
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Fellow af the ‘Society of Antiquarians. 
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3 vols. 
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By CHARLES JARVIS. 
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The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas. 


2 vols. price 1/. 12s, in cloth. 
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In 1 vol. illustrated by a Portrait and Vignette, re 20s, cloth, 
/PHE DRAMATIC WORKS of 
WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, with Remarks on his Life 
| and Writings. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
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| The Dramatic Works of Beaumont and 
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| The Works of en Jensen, with a Memoir 
| by Barry Cornwall. 
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piety been lashed with such unexampled vigour and ability.”— Woes Himself. With numerous illustrative Engravings on 
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|__The Boy’s Own Book, price 8s. 6d. in Orna- 


| mental ue and 10s. 6d. in arabesque morocco, gilt edges, 
| with upwards of 300 Engravings. 
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) gtavings. 
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| ENGRAVINGS. 
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HE CHILD’s FAIRY LIBRARY, 
| Fifth Series. 
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